LUTHERAN "AMBASSADOR" TO CHINA 


Daniel Nelson is directing mission reconstruction for Lutherans of the world. See page |5. 
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The Janitor’s Speech 


It happened at a Brotherhood banquet in a Lutheran church. 
I was there as the speaker. And I learned very soon after my 
arrival that this was an annual event in which most of the adult 
members shared. They take their banquets seriously. 

All the little extras were there—flowers, decorations, good 
music. But I was most impressed by the unrehearsed, im- 
promptu program. The toastmaster introduced the president 
of the Women’s Society and told about the work they are doing. 
Then he introduced various church leaders. The returned 
service men were asked to stand. Finally he got to the janitor. 

But the janitor wasn’t satisfied to take a bow. He wanted to 
make a speech. In my opinion it turned out to be the best 
speech of the evening. He said something like this: “I’ve been 
janitor here for more than a year. I am not a Lutheran but 
people here treat me as if Iam one of them. People are thought- 
ful here. I speak of this church as ‘my church’ because they 
treat me like a person.” 

As I drove home through the night I mused on the thought- 
fulness of these people. It was good to see homage paid to the 
man who faithfully performs the menial tasks. It was good to 
know the janitor has a chance to make his speech at the banquet 
table. A. W. STREMEL 
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THE CHURCH .. 


IN THE NEWS ... 


Get ready for Cleveland 

Three thousand people may check 
their hats at Cleveland’s Public Audi- 
torium, Oct. 5, and attend the first ses- 
sion of the ULC’s biennial convention. 
Gatherings will be held in the spacious 
Music Hall in the auditorium building. 

Six hundred seats on the main floor 
will be reserved for official delegates. 
Board representatives will fill the loge. 
But visitors may pour into almost 2,400 
seats behind the loge and in the bal- 
cony. 

In order that everyone can hear, ad- 
ditional sound reinforcement will be 
installed. Two microphones will stand 
in each aisle of the main floor and a 
monitor speaker in the chancel. 

A headquarters room will be pro- 
vided for the Executive Board. Three 


— 


large assembly rooms on the lobt 
foyer and six small rooms may be us¢ 
by committees. A special press ar 
radio room will be available to repor 
ers and commentators. 

Those driving to the convention mz 
park their cars in the undergrout! 
garage adjacent to the Music Hall. ~ 
this overflows, streets of Clevelai! 
Mall, in front of the Auditorium, w! 
be roped off. 


ULC census 

A gain of 23,051 baptized membe?: 
was made by the ULC during 1945, a- 
cording to official statistics from the c- 
fice of the secretary. This is an avera: 
of 5.68 members per congregation. 

Total baptized membership at the ei 
of 1945 was 1,810,076; confirmed mer- 


SCENE of 1946 United Lutheran Church convention. Public Auditorium in downtown Clevel™ 
contains the Music Hall where sessions will be held. Convention will be Oct. 5-11, with 


than 1,000 attending 
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The Lu 


bership, 1,298,901. Of the latter 67.06 
per cent, or 871,044, were reported as 


being communicants. This is a gain 
of 13,184, or 1.54 per cent, over 1944. 
Twenty congregations were added to 
the ULC rolls, but 24 were removed. 
Total number remaining was 4,058. 

An increase of 123 brought the list of 
pastors up to 3,833. Eighty-eight of 
these were in foreign fields; 263 in gen- 


| eral work of the church; 253 in the 
chaplaincy corps; and 577 on the re- 
| tired or inactive list. 


The average. confirmed member in 


the ULC contributed $20.79 during the 
year, or 40 cents a week, to the total 
| work of the church. Of this $11.45 went 
| to local congregational maintenance. 


Sum of all contributions was 


| $27,000,579. This is an increase of 11.48 
., per cent over 1944. A total of $14,875,170 
{was given for local congregational 
,, Maintenance and $5,867,783 for unusual 


congregational expenses. For unappor- 
tioned benevolence $3,100,581 was con- 
tributed. This is a gain of 30.23 per 


‘cent over 1944. For both synodical and 


ULC projects $3,157,045 was given, an 
increase of 16.02 per cent. ° 
Total property valuation was 


| $169,513,452, an: increase of $6,104,476. 
Indebtedness was $8,213,627. This rep- 
| resents a reduction of $2,033,891, or 
19.85 per cent. 


Reported were 1,317 weekday schools 


| with 77,998 members. This is a mem- 
\ bership increase of 9.10 per cent. On 
{Children of the Church rolls were 
| 32,717 members, representing a de- 
}| crease of 799 since 1944. 


i Canadian church? 


The Rey. Paul W. H. Eydt was an- 


‘Swering his fellow Canadians who 
dreamed of a United Lutheran Church 


of Canada. “Why make another divi- 
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sion in the Church of Christ?” he asked. 
Why not’a United Lutheran Church of 
all North America? 

Pointing out in The Canada Lutheran 
that only the Ontario District of the 
Missouri Synod and the small Synod of 
Nova Scotia were solvent financially, 
he asked that economic factors be 
faced “honestly and squarely.” 

“We are like a young boy who 
craves all the benefits of manhood 
without being able to assume the re- 
sponsibilities,” he wrote. 

The responsibilities are a “Board of 
Foreign Missions . . . a Publication 
House in Canada ... care of all pen- 
sioners of the old pension plan as far 
as the ULCA synods are concerned .. . 
taking over of all the hundreds of home 
mission congregations scattered across 
Canada, not only as to pastors’ support, 
but also all real estate investments and 
mortgages, totaling hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars .. . the full support and 
maintenance of all our educational in- 
stitutions . . . the setting up of our 
auxiliary departments, each of them 
requiring a full time staff. 

“All this requires money,” he con- 
cluded, “and plenty of it.” 


Reformation up to date 
Twentieth-century modernists are 
rediscovering the Reformation, ex- 
plained: Dr. Wilhelm Pauck at the Uni- 
versity, of Chicago on June 23. For 
decades Protestant thinking has been 
trying to square itself up with modern 
science and philosophy. It is now more 
concerned with the thought of the six- 
teenth-century reformers, Dr. Pauck 
told the annual Pastors’ Institute. 
‘Turning back to the reformers does 
not mean running away from twen- 
tieth-century problems, said Dr. Pauck. 
“The writings of Luther and Calvin will 


not be read unhistorically or uncrit- 
ically,” he declared. “But as historical 
documents they will be found to have 
a message to the men of our time, be- 
cause they deal centrally with the 
Christian gospel in contrast to a re- 
ligiousness apart from the gospel.” 

“The theology of the reformers,” said 
Dr. Pauck, “pictures the holiness of 
God’s love in such a way that, if man is 
to fulfill his destiny, he must be trans- 
formed in his egocentric nature by the 
forgiveness of sins.” 

The twentieth-century Reformation 
theology is often called “neo-ortho- 
doxy,” said Dr. Pauck. Actually, it is 
not an attempt to establish a new or- 
thodoxy or to revive the old. It is really 
“an attempt to go beyond modernism” 
rather than to “turn away from mod- 
ernism by a re-assertion of orthodoxy.” 


Ministry to labor 

“Horatio Alger preaching” leaves 
labor “cold.” Workers know that even 
“sober and industrious living” will not 
enable them to “start on a shoe-string 
and end with a million dollars,” Dr. 
Liston Pope told delegates to the Silver 
Bay Conference on the Christian Mis- 
sion in the Postwar World. 

“The worker today considers himself 
part of a social group and not an iso- 
lated individual,” said the chairman of 
the commission on industrial relations 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 
“He does not expect to become the 
wealthy owner of tomorrow.” 

Although Dr. Pope urged the church 

to “get closer to labor,” he threw cold 
water on the industrial chaplaincy pro- 
gram. “In many instances,” he said, 
“industrial chaplains have tended to 
discredit the church in the eyes of the 
worker by serving as morale officers 
to help keep the men sober.” 

He. proposed instead that Christian 


young people enter the labor field t 
improve labor leadership. He advo. 
cated specialized ministries for inguigy 
trial workers. 

Protestant churches, he added, shoul 
send more fraternal delegates to labo 
meetings, exchange speakers on fre 
quent occasions, and publicize th 
church through labor’s publicity chan 


nels. 


en 


Jim Crowism of the church 

Dr. Charles T. Leber wants th 
church to “strip for action.” And th 
first thing he wants stripped off is “ 
hard and stubborn layer of pride an 
prejudice which reveals itself in a fals 
sense of white superiority.” 

No. 1 obstacle to the world-wid 
spread of Christian missions, he tol 
300 delegates to the Silver Bay confer 
ence on the Christian Mission to th 
Postwar World, is “Jim Crowism of th 
Church in the United States.” D 
Leber is a member of the Board ¢ 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyteria 
Church in the U.S.A. 

To illustrate _his accusation, 
pointed to the Presbytery of Baltimon 
where a Negro moderator was recent) 
elected. Two Presbyterian elders re 
signed in protest. 

‘Tt is too late to argue about raci 
segregation,” he said. “The urgency | 
the moment is upon us.” 

Dr. Mark A. Dawber, executive se 
retary of the Home Missions Coun 
of North America, took up the gauntl 
where Dr. Leber laid it down. He cha 
lenged that the Roman Catholic Chur 
and even the labor unions were f 
ahead of Protestantism in practicit 
racial brotherhood. 


or enlarge a seminary for Negro preac) 
ers while at the same time there 2 i 
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seminaries for white preachers that 
” have ample room which could be used 
7 by Negroes. 

_ “How much good might be done if 
“ white and colored ministers took their 
“ training together. They might learn to 
~ like each other. 

\ “Violent and crazy as racism became 
“under Hitler rule,” he concluded, “it 
has not a German monopoly. Racia! 
prejudice is a universal affair and the 
4 white race is without doubt the greatest 
4 sinner.” 
| Lutherans sail for Europe 
® Names of two more Lutheran pastors 
“* are being added to the roll of Amer- 
‘icans directing relief work in Europe. 
"™ They are the Rev. Frank M. Brown 
™ and the Rev. Owen J. C. Norem, who 
: are on their way to Europe to act as 
“| commissioners of CRALOG. 

* Mr. Brown will supervise distribu- 
+) tion of supplies in the British zone of 
/ occupation in Ger- 
“ many. Recently re- 
leased from the 
7 army, he had been 
™ chief chaplain of 
“| the Mediterranean 
Theater of Opera- 
| tions. Before the 
a war he directed the 
(9 Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society of 
“ Philadelphia. 

“ Mr. Norem will 
‘4 work in the French zone of occupation. 
#) Brom 1927 to 1941 he was U. S. Min- 
4 ister Plenipotentiary to Lithuania for 
4 the State Department. He served in 
(4 the Lutheran Service Center at San 

| Diego, Calif. during the past four 


Frank M. Brown 


Life begins at 88 

Dr. Ludwig Schneller is not willing to 
declare his life work ended. For years 
he directed the Syrian Orphanage 
founded by his father in Jerusalem. 
But the war forced him to flee to Ger- 
many. Negotiations are underway to 
transfer direction of the Syrian Or- 
phanage to the ULC. 

“T shall begin again,’ said Dr. 
Schneller to Dr. S. C. Michelfelder 
eatly this year. “I shall establish a 
home here in Germany for children 
orphaned by the war.” 

“But, Dr. Schneller,” the American 
objected, “you are 88 years old.” 

“What of it?” he replied. “Moses was 
active until he was 120.” 

Word came from Dr. Schneller’s 
niece recently that he “has now opened 
an orphanage in Godesburg which has 
been filled to capacity. Of money and 
gifts for the continuation of this work 
there would be no lack if larger build- 
ings could be found.” 


People without pastors 

Most of 60,000 Slovak Lutherans are 
without pastors. These repatriates 
from Hungary are being re-settled “in 
Roman Catholic areas where there is 
not only a shortage of Lutheran pastors 
but also of Lutheran churches,” ac- 
cording to J. Hutchison Cockburn. 

The Slovak Reformed Church, said 
the World Council director of Recon- 
struction and Inter-Church Aid, also 
suffers. Many of their clergymen have 
gone to Hungary under an agreement 
to exchange 100,000 Slovaks from Hun- 
gary to Slovakia, and vice versa. None 
has come from Hungary to replace 
them. 

More than $20,000, he said, had been 
sent by American Lutherans and Con- 
gregationalists to be channeled to their 
co-religionists in Czechoslovakia. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Passing parade 

Tse Norts Borneo Company, the last 
of the great British chartered com- 
panies, which from Good Queen Bess to 
the present time pioneered in develop- 
ing the economic empire of Britain, has 
just turned over its administration and 
territory to the Colonial Office. It was 
through these adventurers that Britain 
gradually accumulated India, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Malaya and other 
farflung portions of the world. 

The record of the North Borneo has 
been good, developing a moderately 
prosperous colony, a just government 
for the natives, with a very modest 
financial return to its stockholders. The 
devastation of the territory by the Jap- 
anese in 1942 made impracticable the 
return of the company’s rule. 

The various adventure companies 
whose activities dot the past few cen- 
turies of Britain’s expansion, were not 
always approved or recognized by the 
home country. This was true of the 
posts on the Gold Coast of Africa for 
a long period. Nevertheless the various 
companies had no small part in open- 
ing up large areas of the world to the 
trade of all countries, and contributed 
notably to the abolition of slavery in 
Africa. 


Secret survey 

SWEDEN Has become aware that a se- 
cret poll, by diplomatic or other means, 
is being conducted within her borders 
te determine where her influential cit- 
izens stand politically. The information 
sought is whether these Swedes are 
fanatically anti-Communist or just pro- 
western. The searchers also want to 


By JULIUS F. SEEBACF 


know whether their quarry have fam- 
ilies, how many children, if they arc 
devoted to them, how much mone) 
they have in bank, whether they ow 
homes or rent apartments, and thei 
social status, high or middle class. 

Such interest, coming even fron 
friends, would cause embarrassmen 
and resentment. Coming from a to) 
talitarian country, where hostile pres” 
sure still is exerted upon available con 
nections and relatives to induce “co 
operation,” it is foreboding. Tass, th 
Soviet news agency, is using its stai 
to gather similar information about th 
foreign news correspondents statione 
in Stockholm. $ 


U 


Politics in Persia 

IRAN’S POLITICAL waters are trouble 
again. Britain’s increase of militar 
force in the area occupied by the Anglo’ 
Iranian oil operations, and Iran’s pro 
test over the move, seem alike to hav 
their cause in a new form of Sovie 
interference. 

Russian diplomats and domestic com” 
munist agitators have been stirring u 
trouble between Iran’s Shah and hi 
Premier. Alternating the pressure 
them’ to achieve political advantage 
they are building up a situation thz 
may explode some day into open inv 
ternal trouble, leading to a chance fc ~ 
further advantages for the instigators 
another Azerbaijan. 

The U. S. State Department cor 
siders the situation of such grave im 
portance that it has begun to enlarg 
considerably its personnel, physic 
equipment and buildings at the en 
bassy in Teheran. In the meantime al: 


Russia is implementing her plans with 
an intensive drive to capture the trade 
market of Iran as a spring-board to 
% capture the trade of the Middle East. 
She has begun by offering her goods 
« for less than Soviet cost to contro] the 
« field. 


“i bi the worker 
Soutu Arrica’s gold mines are con- 

| " fronted with an embarrassing labor 
~ problem. They need 250,000 new work- 
‘ers as replacements and for enlarged 
Wabersions, but the usual source of sup- 
i the native population, is failing 
, them. Although there are 11,000,000 
| natives, their common low-diet level 
. has made it impossible to find enough 
_2 laborers of sufficient stamina to fill the 
“. labor vacuum. 
2 f| Hungry men have been crying aloud 
a fer sufficient food in civilized centers 
of the world, as witness Britain’s own 
miners, who have been suffering in 
silence until economic needs disclosed 
their tragedy. With the announced end- 
4 ing of UNRRA at the close of the year, 
‘the promised better world crops had 
wt better be very good indeed to help 
jt these and other remote sufferers. 


| aie 
_ Mexican Lasor unions, which have 
._ been sold for a number of years on the 
ten of all things bearing the 
Soviet brand, had a cruel disappoint- 
v ment lately. When the Russian craft, 
-. Marshall Govoroff, was reported about 
, to touch at Vera Cruz for a cargo of 
"Mexican fruits and vegetables, the 
stevedores’ local union enthusiastically 
| Prepared to stage a superfine job of 
“loading for their ideological comrades. 
Unfortunately there were not enough 
4 3 stevedores on hand to satisfy the ship 
© captain's idea of a quick loading, so 
ue ordered his crew ashore to take 


sit 


over the job. The Mexican union’s of- 
ficials protested in vain against this in- 
vasion of their rights. When the Mar- 
shall Govoroff sailed away with its 
“unfair” cargo, it left an angry and 
disillusioned union in its wake. 


Wolves caged 

THE SPORTY young men of Caracas, 
Venezuela, were quick to pick up the 
“call of the wolf” from the American 
movies, and eager to use it. They 
thought it a very clever way to greet 
young women on the street. But the 
police took a hand, and the young 
blades found themselves promptly 
hauled into court on a charge of un- 
becoming conduct. The court estab- 
lished a uniform penalty—five days in 
jail for each offense. Now when the 
young men watch the ladies go by, they 
no longer whistle; instead they say un- 
der their breath, “cinco dies” (five 
days). 


Industrial machinery 

WoRLD AFFAIRS speak most eloquently 
by contrast. In E. W. Pauley’s recent 
report on the state of economic condi- 
tions in the Far East, he says of 
Russian activities in Manchuria: “It 
would take all the industrial machinery 
that the U. S. exported to the world in 
the two years before the war to replace 
the equipment that Russia took out of 
Manchuria.” 

World Report (Aug. 8) states: “Pre- 
fabricated factories are being rushed 
by United States companies to China 
to speed the rehabilitation of industry. 
Already 21 of the made-to-order fac- 
tories are on their way. These include 
hydro-electric plants, flour mills, auto- 
mobile factories, textile mills and ware- 
houses.” The materials shipped from 
the U. S., it will be noted, are for 
peaceful operations. 


WASHINGTON 


BY OSCAR F. BLACK WELDE! 


ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 


This page was born listening to Dr. 
Eduard Lindemann, prominent sociolo- 
gist. It is an impression report. 


Wortp Peace will not come basically 
by treaties or charters, but through 
doing things together that are born of 
common need, like improving health 
and education. This means “functional 
co-operation.” All this because ours 
will never be “one world” ideologically. 


GrermMany—We must help build that 
country to a point where she can feed 
herself and produce goods to sell to 
make up the difference. We must as- 
sist in making an industrious, peace- 
loving Germany, able to render her 
contribution to the world. We must 
occupy Germany until a new youth 
group arises in a nation that has been 
run by degenerates. 


IMPERIALISM—We must curb our own 
tendency toward imperialism in this 
country. We do something with our 
right hand and undo it with the left. 
We give the Philippines their independ- 
ence and announce to the world that 
we will take hundreds of islands in the 
Pacific as perpetual military stations, 
placing army and navy rule over peo- 
ple without their consent. It is a 
straight imperialistic venture. How can 
we expect the world to trust us? Our 
policy in Puerto Rico is as imperialistic 
as anything in the British Empire. 

Economics—If there. is to be world 
peace, the United States must move 


toward a stable economy for itself. 
There will be no world peace on any 


10 


other terms. There will only be unre: 
that leads to war. We need a “mixe 
economy”—private enterprise, co 
operative enterprise, state enterpris 
all working together toward the sam 
objectives. This will help keep peopl 
employed at high wages so that the 
are able to buy what they make an 
insure a higher standard of living. W 
welcome pluralisms in culture and va 
rieties in politics, so why not diver 
sities in economics. Why do we Prot 
estants welcome diversity in religiou 
expression but not in economics? 


Mrnorities—We will never continu 
our majority rule in this country un 
less minorities are safe. There are, fo 
example, 13,000,000 Negroes in thi 
nation, 98 per cent of whom were bor 
in the U.S.A. This is their country 
They hold the highest native birth rat 
in the country. But toward them an 
others too many Americans have de 
veloped a neurosis about race, nc 
sanctioned by science or religion. 


Aut tHIs adds up to one total: Th 
only answer to communism is to mak 
democracy work; and this points ¢ 
once to one spot—the Federal Govern 
ment. Checks and balances for an agri 
cultural civilization are not enough fc 
an industrial age. Party responsibili 
must be redefined. This is shown whe 
only two of President Truman’s 28 pre 
posals carry through. The LaFollet 
study for the reorganization of Cor 
gress is a next step. Committee chaii 
manships in Congress should tf 
awarded for a much more defensib 
reason than seniority. 
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Denmark's Foreign and Inner Mission Work Today 


By CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


Aut Denmarx’s foreign mission work 
is conducted by voluntarily organized 
societies, enlisting individual member- 
ships from the total membership of the 
‘national church, the Folkekirke. The 
_Folkekirke itself has no missionary so- 
ciety, and does no foreign missionary 
work. 
: One becomes a member of the Folke- 
_kirke by virtue of baptism into it. But 
one becomes a participant in the mis- 
‘sionary enterprise only by an act of 
‘one’s own volition. 
_ We may trace the work from the 
local parish outward. 
_ In the parish the interested church 
‘members form a missionary circle, 
‘which all who wish may join. Meet- 
‘ings are held sometimes. at the church, 
| sometimes at one home or another. The 
;cirele busies itself with missionary pro- 
grams and with the gathering of funds. 
|The latter may come as the result of 
|contributions, monthly or otherwise; or 
of a bazaar for which the ladies sew 
jmany articles. 
. The circle sends representatives to 
‘district societies; and the district so- 
icieties are represented in the annual 
‘national meeting. Here the directors 
\of the society are elected, reports from 
ithe field abroad heard, finances re- 
jported on. a 
| This is all. vars like the. Seitiion in 
jour American Church. But there is a 
very important difference. In Den- 
\mark’s Lutheran Church there is not 
‘Jone foreign missionary society, but a 
independent societies—besides a few 
very small ones, also independent. 


i 
| THE OLDEST AND LARGEST was founded 
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ee well-known and mutually 


in 1821. It is the Danish Missionary 
Society, with which another, the Church 
Mission in Arabia, was merged some 
time ago. It has three mission fields: 
Manchuria, South India, and Arabia. 

The Santal Mission Society is also 
very large. It was founded by two 
laymen, a Norwegian, Skrifsrud, and a 
Dane, Boerresen. It has always had, 
support from both Norwegians and 
Danes, and has supporting membership 
in America. It operates three stations 
in northern India. 

Two other societies of smaller size 
are at work in southern Asia: The 
Pathan Mission in Punjab, on the bor- 
der of Afghanistan; and the Oesterlands 
Mission, at work north of Damascus 
among the Mohammedan Bedouins and 
Syrians. 

Another society, drawing support 
from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
conducts the Buddhist Mission in China. 
It is a work with Buddhist monks, 
started by a Norwegian missionary to 
China. He found monks roaming from 
cloister to cloister, seeking the truth. 
He opened a cloister, welcoming the 
itinerant monks and telling them the 
Gospel. The converts go on their way, 
to tell the news to others. 

In 1911, after the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh, the Sudan 
Missionary Society was organized. Its 
work is among the primitive Negroes 
in the Sudan country, Africa, where it 
has won a large following. 


DuRING THE WAR even correspondence 
with the fields was cut off. Neither 
money nor missionaries could be sent. 

It was then that the Lutherans of 
America came to the rescue with what 


Denmark regards as “a colossal help.” 
Denmark was happy to find that the 
work on the fields has, on the whole, 
gone surprisingly well during the war 
years. Rigorous economy had been ex- 
ercised, Many missionaries took but a 
third of their salary. The number of 
native workers was reduced. But many 
of them stayed on without salary, 
working to support themselves, and 
giving the rest of their time to the mis- 
sion. The spirit in the fields is good. 

None of these statements can be 
made about the Manchuria mission, for 
no word has come from it. First it was 
under Japan’s control; and now Rus- 
sia’s “curtain” hides it. 

During the German occupation of 
Denmark the circles were not allowed 
to meet. But the amount of the con- 
tributions did not decline! The funds, 
which will of course have a reduced 
purchasing value because of inflated 
prices, have been saved carefully. 

The circles, district meetings and an- 
nual conventions are again meeting. 
Impetus is received from the home- 
coming of missionaries, some of whom 
have been out from 10 to 14 years. 

The need of the hour is recruits for 
the fields. The money can be supplied, 
but men are needed—pastors, doctors, 
teachers. 

A new generation of youth in Den- 
mark must be won to the societies and 
to the fields. For the years of the war 
it was they who were already active 
who sustained the cause. Nationalism 
and resistance to the enemy preoc- 
cupied many of the youth. 

From 1,500 to 1,600 young people 
have just met in a missionary rally. It 
is taken as a good omen for tomorrow. 


THERE ARE TWO Inner Mission organ- 
izations in Denmark; one in Copen- 
hagen and the other for the rest of the 


country. They work together as ; 
team. 

Inner Mission is not an agency of th: 
Folkekirke as such; for that has n 
general agencies—quite unlike ou 
church in America. 

The Inner Mission of Denmark doe 
not even have a society with a body c 
members. It has only, in each of th 
two cases, its board of directors, and it 
army of friends who are convinced c 
the importance of its manifold worl 
Its funds are received either as contri 
butions sent to its headquarters, or ¢ 
offerings at the many meetings it hold 

In the nineteenth century man 
Christians felt that the Folkekirke ha 
become quite spiritless and formal. A’ 
most at the same time, about the mic 
dle of the century, two movemen 
arose for the quickening of the Chris 
tian life of the people. of 

Grundtvig, the Copenhagen past 
famed as the father of the Folk Hig 
School, was the spearhead of one. 

Another pastor, Vilhelm Beck, wi 
the spearhead of the other. He wi 
the father of the Inner Mission movi 
ment. Shortly after the middle of t] 
century, under the inspiration of Pa 
tor Beck, a group of men launched th 
movement. They became its directir 
“board.” For the organization outsi« 
of Copenhagen, the “board” has alwa\ 
been a self-perpetuating group. q 

The situation is somewhat differe | 
in Copenhagen. It should be remen - 
bered that all who are baptized in» 
the Folkekirke are regarded as mer 
bers, unless they have formally ni 
moved themselves. But many are ul | 
terly inactive. There is, as in mc) _ 
churches, a relatively small number 
people who really do the church’s 
gressive work. In many parishes, { 

(Continued on page 37) 
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~ German Theologian Describes Postwar Situation 


by | 


Wy 


By HERMANN STRATHMANN 


Noted anti-Nazi professor at Erlangen is removed from 
university. Elert and Althaus also informed against by Sasse 


You WOULD NOT RECOGNIZE Germany 
now. That all the people have not per- 
ished from murder, hunger, and cold, 
is beyond the comprehension of anyone 
who has not stood in immediate contact 
with the afflicted. What inhuman deeds 
have been perpetrated. In Berlin there 
were over 60,000 suicides from May to 


_ August 1945, and are still continued. 


Now the population is being jammed 
together into western Germany and 


4, can’t make a living. Food enough for 
_them cannot be produced. 


Imports 
could only be paid by exports, but our 
industries are being continually de- 
stroyed. 

We are not to export, quite apart 


' from the fact that we shall not be per- 


mitted to produce. Where is there a 
purpose in all this? The mortality rate 


‘is terrible, and exceeds the births two 


or three times. The dead in many cases 
are buried only in paper sacks. Tuber- 
cular and intestinal diseases are in- 
creasing at a frightening rate. Infant 
mortality is terrible. Clothes, under- 


| garments, especially women’s stockings, 
' shoes, shoe soles, are not to be had. 
_ Sewing thread is almost impossible to 


find. For months we have had no soap. 
We try to get along with wood ashes. 
No starch for laundry, to say: nothing 
of food, especially sugar, fat, and all 
strengthening foods. Yet conditions are 
relatively good in the American zone 
because the Americans draw their sup- 
plies from their homeland and do not 
requisition food in order to send it 
home. 

Added to that is the mental pressure; 
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the many, many people who do not 
know where to stay and to earn their 
bread; the sorrow for sons who fell; the 
misery of those who were dismissed 
for political reasons (often harmless 
people who would gladly have served 
in the new situation and were glad that 
the old swindle was past); the terrible 
housing shortage. 


ERLANGEN WAS NOT destroyed. The 


* only damage was through artillery fire 


April 15-16, 1945. But the occupation 
troops require much housing. We had 
to leave our house within two hours on 
April 21. Since then we have been liv- 
ing at Professor Kempff’s—bedroom 
and kitchen, besides a small bedroom 
for the two youngest daughters. 

After months I finally succeeded in 
rescuing most of my library and set it 
up in the reception room of my sem- 
inar in the castle. That is my office 
now. Piece by piece we rescued most 
of our furniture. Elert, Hauck and 
Preuss [professors in theological fac- 
ulty] had to give up their homes. The 
other professors were spared. No one 
knows when we will get our houses 
back, quite apart from the fact that my 
house, now empty, is no longer fit for 
use. Even those who have had nothing 
to do with Nazism, which I can truly 
say of myself, have to suffer the conse- 
quences of the system. The judgment 
of history is very sweeping. 

More painful for me was that my col- 
league, Sasse, considered it proper in 
April 1945, without any compulsion, to 
besmear Elert, Althaus, and myself in 
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a secret letter to the Americans. I did 
not learn of it until August and as a 
German and a theologian can only be 
deeply ashamed of his conduct. By 
perverting the truth, I was described in 
his letter as a “Nationalist.” I was not 
dismissed, but was compelled—tem- 
porarily—to request a “leave,” and 
since December 1, 1945, do not lecture 
any more. I was one of the very few 
who did not howl] with the wolves and 
was the only man in the whole univer- 
sity who, as long as it was possible, 
actively opposed the Nazis with the 
spoken and printed word. For that rea- 
son, I was maligned and hated by them. 
But perhaps the matter will be straight- 
ened out. 


THE GERMAN CHRISTIAN movement, 
which represented the attempt to trans- 
form the church into the spiritual prop- 
aganda center of the party, has, as the 
result of the sacrificial, inner resistance 
in the north German churches, de- 
creased in importance years ago and 
has now fully disappeared. Where their 
men were in office—in Bavaria there 
were fortunately very few—the church 
life deteriorated unbelievably. That 
was remedied when earnest men step- 
ped in their places, generally very 
quickly. I saw evidence of that recently 
at a festive service in a Bavarian coun- 
try church. The church enjoys spiritual 
freedom again and finds more_ open 
hearts than it has for a long time. Yet 
much happens today which violates a 
sense of justice and ‘embitters one’s 
spirit. One can witness that only with 
deepest regret. How the whole picture 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
will appear is not yet apparent. Every- 
thing is yet fluid. 

. We are depressed by the continuing 
hindrances to scientific [theological] 
books. To be sure, the New Testament 
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Commentary [Das Neue Testament 
Deutsch, a four-volume non-technica! 
commentary and translation] will ap- 
pear in revised form. Since Professor 
Buechsel is dead—he was shot at the 
door of his house in Rostock by plun- 
dering Poles; a Russian officer took him 
in his auto to the clinic, but it was toe 
late—I have been assigned the revision 
of the commentary on John. The com- 
mentary is to be entirely rewritten 
Kittel’s Theologische Woerterbuch 
[most outstanding New Testament ref- 
erence work of the past two decades]. 
will be continued. Prof. Bauernfeind in 
Tuebingen will be the editor since Kit- 
tel is in a political internment camp. 
He had gotten too much involved “ 
the party. 

But everything moves hesitant 
Above all, we miss our scientific jour- 
nals—and especially my Theologisché 
Blaetter—which were forbidden by the 
Gestapo in 1942 because of hostile at- 
titude to the party. Intellectual ex- 
change and intellectual life are not pos- 
sible without journals. We are not able 
to understand why these journals ari 
not permitted. They certainly are of ni 
use for making war. 

The most important theological bool 
which appeared during the war is thi 
New Testament Theology by Stauffer 
an unusually stimulating and construc: 
tive volume. 


THE THEOLOGICAL FACULTIES in th 
western zone are almost all activ 
again. The most attended are those a 
Erlangen, Goettingen, and Tuebing 
each with about 300 students. Muenste 
doesn’t seem to get started. The th 
ological seminary in Bethel is op 
again with about 170 students; also 
free (that is, non- -state) recognized fa ' 
ulty in Berlin and in Elberfeld. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Man of Action 


Buying an airplane to move missionaries around in the Orient is typical 


of the far-sighted, fast-moving leadership of Daniel Nelson in China 


THERE'S NoTHING dull about Daniel 
Nelson, Lutheran World Convention 
|| relief director in China. Nor is there 
| anything dull about the things he ac- 
‘complished for missions in Asia during 
the last years of the war—such as 
: | rescuing nearly 300 missionaries and 
_ their families from danger zones in 
| China by flying them to safety in India. 
‘ “J maintain that work is play,’ he 
' said in an interview at the National 
_ Lutheran Council’s headquarters in 
New York City. “You can’t separate 
hi the two. Not if it’s real, satisfying 
work. If it isn’t fun, it wears you out.” 


_ JUMPING up FROM HIS cHaIR, Dr. Nel- 
} son strode over to the window. and 
_ gazed out on Manhattan’s streets. Then 
_ he sat down again gingerly, as though 
“he wasn’t used to inaction. His hand 
i Biescd restlessly through his thinning 
black hair. His eyes, dark and intense, 
stared at the writer with penetrating 
| directness. Then he laughed. 

| “In America, we’re slaves of the tick- 

} 


ing clock, the endless 9-to-5 routine,” 
Be continued. “In China, we don’t go 
by the clock. If a visitor comes in, we 
_ knock off and have tea. Then we go 
f Pec to work, even if it is five o’clock. 
Or six, for that matter. It relieves the 
strain, both mentally and physically. 
«| Try it some time.” 

Before he finished speaking, Dr. Nel- 
“son was on his feet again. You’d never 
| think to look at him that he suffered 
i) two broken legs when his car careened 
ai over a cliff in China late in 1944. And 
you begin to understand how this man, 
with tireless energy and boundless en- 
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thusiasm, was able to get things done 
when it seemed they couldn’t be done. 


“WHAT KEEPS ME GOING?” He pondered 
the question a moment. “Well, the 
work is definitely worth while. It’s 
helping people, and there’s satisfaction 
in that. And the ecumenical aspect is 
inspiring. At one time I thought only 
of my own particular little mission. 
Now I realize that we must pour all our 
resources into a united front in Asia. 
We must rise above national and mis- 
sion and church lines.” 

“The Chinese are marvelous,” he 
added. “They’re forgetting their differ- 
ences. It’s the Westerners who are per- 
petuating their traditions. We're too 
station-minded, too mission-minded. 
We must be world-minded.” 

Rescuing missionaries, of course, 
wasn’t Dr. Nelson’s only function dur- 
ing the trying war years. Another most 
important task centered in preserving 
orphaned missions, the stations cut off 
from their home countries by the war. 
In addition, he set up a Lutheran Serv- 
ice Center at Chungking and later at 
Shanghai. And he led in organizing a 
Lutheran Church in Chungking, in re- 
opening the Union Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, in reorganizing the 
Lutheran Board of Publication, and in 
a score of other activities aimed at 
keeping the Lutheran Church in China 
intact for the future. 


SON OF THE FIRST American Lutheran 
missionary to enter China, his father, 
the Rev. Daniel Nelson, first represen- 
tative of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church there in 1890, Dr. Nelson was 
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born and reared in China. At 16, he 
came to the United States to complete 
high school, was graduated from St. 
Olaf College and Luther Seminary, and 
taught school a year in Minnesota. 

Dr. Nelson returned to China in 1928 
as an NLC missionary, like his father 
and brother before him. His father died 
in 1926, victim of a stray bullet during 
the Chinese Civil War. His brother was 
killed by Communists in 1930. 

Dr. Nelson served two terms in the 
field, returning to the United States in 
1934 and 1941. On the latter visit, he 
earned his doctorate in Chinese history 
and culture at Hartford Seminary 
.Foundation. 

It was providential, to say the least, 
that Dr. Nelson was available just when 
the Lutheran World Convention was 
seeking a representative for China. 
From March of 1944 to the spring of 
1946, Dr. Nelson labored unceasingly 
in China, to such good effect that the 
Lutheran Church Council of China 
wrote: “Under the Providence of God, 
Dr. Nelson, as the able director of Lu- 
theran World Action in the China 
theater, has been the means of getting 
us together again, enabling us to plan 
and work together, not only to meet 
the most urgent present needs, but also 
to plan unitedly and effectively for 
postwar rehabilitation and advance in 
mission technique.” 


ry 


Now ON FURLOUGH in the States, D 
Nelson plans to make a brief trip 
Europe to foster closer co-operatic 
between the Continental and Americ: 
missions in Asia, and expects to retu! 
to China in October. Since his arriv 
here, he has been speaking througho: 
the country. His wife and two childre 
reside in St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Nelson believes that the Li 
theran World Convention faces a thre: 
fold program in China during the in 
mediate postwar period, namely, — 
continue its support of orphaned mi 
sions, to help the Lutheran Church 
China become conscious of its own i 
fluence and power, and to be the liais« 
between the 25 missions in China ar 
help them pool their resources and pe 
sonnel, both Chinese and Western. 

Closest to his heart is the establisl 
ment of a Lutheran university in Chin 
a project he feels should be promot 
under the leadership of the Luthera: 
in America. Estimated cost of t 
school would be about five million do 
lars. Lutherans are the only large d 
nomination in China with no school 
college calibre. 

“The urgency of a Lutheran unive 
sity in China is apparent to all tho 
who are interested in a _ progressi 
postwar Lutheran Church,” said L 
Nelson earnestly. “An educated Chri 
tian laity is the only hope for Chin 


If you tell the truth, you don’t have to remember anything. 


—Marxk TWAIN 


The world is always asking the Church to tell it how it can escape 
from the consequences of its sin—that is to say, of its selfishness, for 
this is the root of all sin. But the Church has—or ought to have— 
no interest in doing this. Its concern is to tell men how to escape 
from the sin itself, and this will carry with it escape from the con- 


sequences. 


—THE LATE ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 
The Luther 


This statement is prepared by the Board of Social Missions 
and Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church 


_ The Church Speaks on Labor 


= The Church, as it proclaims Chris- 
_ tian principles, provides the only com- 
» plete and perfect solution for human 
2, problems. Serious tensions are arising 
+ today in the field of labor relationships. 
i} Here also Christian principles provide 
« the solution. The United Lutheran 
d Church in America presents these prin- 
1) ciples, commending their consideration 
«} to all who work and particularly to la- 
of bor leaders, industrialists and all those 
» directly responsible for the well-being, 
| prosperity and peace of our nation. 


|. BASIC PRINCIPLES 


1. God’s moral order recognizes no class 
system. In His sight all men are of eternal 
. worth. He is no respecter of persons. 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
«nor female: for ye are all one in Christ 
4 Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). 


| 2. In God’s sight every calling, however 
high or humble, which contributes to hu- 
:} Man welfare, is sacred and has His bless- 
4 ing. “Whosoever will be chief among you, 
‘ let him be your servant” (Matthew 20:27). 


» 3. God ordained work for all. “If any 
| would not work, neither should he eat” 
t (II Thessalonians 3:10). Sloth is a sin 
-against God and man. Every able-bodied 
person should be engaged in some useful 
work and society should be so constituted 
_ as to make this possible. 


4. God has abundantly provided the re- 
sources of the earth primarily for human 
_ benefit. Possessions are a sacred trust to 
| be used not for selfish materialistic ends, 


| but for human betterment today and in the 
future generations. 


5. God expects all labor to a amply re- 
| warded. This means an honest day’s work 
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for an honest day’s pay and an honest 
day’s pay for an honest day’s work. “The 
laborer is worthy of his reward” (I Tim- 
othy 5:18). 


6. Our daily bread is the gift of God. 
Since all our earning capacity comes from 
Him, man lives primarily not by what he 
earns but by what God gives. So we pray, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” What 
God gives should be received with thanks- 
giving. 

7. God gives more than daily bread. Out 
of His love and mercy He has provided in 
Christ forgiveness of sin. He desires for 
everyone fullness of life. “I am come that 
they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly” (John 10:10). 


8. God expects all to share the burdens 
of daily life. “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the law of Christ” 
(Galatians 6:2). He requires the strong, 
the privileged and the able to help the less 
privileged and the weak. “Unto whomso- 
ever much is given, of him shall be much 
required” (Luke 12:48). 


9. The ultimate solution of all human 
conflict is not-in the realm of law but in 
the spiritual sphere of love. There is no 
law perfect enough, nor human judgment 
wise enough in itself to solve the conflicts 
which arise in the selfish struggle for pos- 
sessions. Not legalism but the grace of 
God, not contracts ultimately, but Christ’s 
spirit of brotherhood and service in the 
hearts of men are the true source of 
blessed relationships in all human affairs. 


H. DUTIES AND RIGHTS 


As a corollary to the above Christian 
principles, the Church stresses certain 
fundamental duties which apply both 
to “management” and “labor.” It be- 
lieves and teaches that men need first 
of all today to discharge their duties, 
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to themselves, their fellowmen and 
their God; if they have much, then to 
use their possessions as stewards of the 
gifts of God for which they will be held 
proportionately accountable—if they 
have less, then also to use what they 
have as stewards of the gifts of that 
God who expects the man of one talent 
also to regard that talent as a sacred 
trust. 


1. It is the duty of all men to work. It 
is the duty of all Christian men so to or- 
ganize their relationships that everyone 
may have an opportunity for gainful em- 
ployment. 


2. It is the duty of every man, and every 
man in a Christian social order should 
have the opportunity, to choose his work 
in keeping with the abilities which God 
has given him. 


3. It is the duty of every man to provide 
an adequate living for himself and his 
dependents. It is the duty of Christian 
men so to order their economic relation- 
ships that, in a world where God has pro- 
vided “enough and to spare” for all, every 
man who is worthy and willing to work 
may obtain an adequate living for himself 
and his dependents. 


4. It is the right of every man to receive 
a wage commensurate with his abilities 
and, wherever feasible, in co-operation 
with his co-workers, to share in the direc- 
tion and management of his labors. 


5. It is the duty of every man to acquire 
and preserve the fruits of his industry 
against present and future needs. The so- 
cial order should be so organized as to 
secure and protect every man in the right- 
ful possession and enjoyment of the fruits 
of his industry. 


6. It is the duty of every man to de- 
velop to the maximum, through education 
and training, the abilities with which God 
has endowed him. It should be the goal 
of a Christian social order to provide max- 
imum opportunities for the education and 
training of all its members. 


7. It is the duty of every man to provide 
the most favorable conditions for a happy 
home and family life. 
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8. It is the duty and right of every ma 
to worship God according to the dictate 
of his own conscience. The social orde 
should guarantee to every man comple! 
freedom of worship. 


9. It is the duty of every man to ec 
operate in the establishment and mair 
tenance of government so that maximu1 
civil liberties may be enjoyed by all wit 
equal protection for all under the la 
without discrimination as to race, color, ¢ 
creed. 


10. It is the right of every man freely | 
set up and to maintain, in co-operatic 
with his fellowmen, such forms of healt 
and accident insurance, provision for mec 
ical care, unemployment relief and insur 
ance, and old age pensions as will provic 
security against the hazards of life. 


11. It is the right of every man to o1 
ganize with his fellow workers for co 
lective bargaining through representativ: 
of his own free choice. 

12. It is the duty of both manageme; 
and labor to accept and support conciliz 
tion and arbitration in industrial dispute 


Il. WHAT THE CHURCH MUST Di 
To insure the performance of the: 

duties and rights in human society tk 

Church in a practical way should: 


1. Proclaim God as the owner, man . 
the steward of the earth’s resources, whi¢ 
are not to be exploited for selfish ends, 


2. Champion the just cause of eve) 
man, regardless of his social status. 


3. Uphold the dignity of labor, wheth 
of heart or hand. 


4. Advocate that service to society be r’ 
garded as the standard of social worth. 


5. Proclaim always that the only 
for human selfishness and greed which 
the common sources of industrial co: 
troversy is the Christian spirit of sa 
for the greater good, growing out of 1 
for God who desires men to live in a spi 
of unselfish brotherhood. 


6. Insist that democracy in industry 
the only foundation for economic 
being. 
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7. Set a good example in its own affairs, 
“such as investments, use of labor, and re- 
“muneration for services, lest it prove 
subversive of the principles it proclaims. 


8. Seek to develop in the Church and 
community mutual understanding and 
_ good will between various groups. 


_ 9. Protest the use of force, violence and 
_ sabotage by either labor or management 
, in industrial disputes. 


u@ 10. Be ready and willing to arrange for 

_ conferences of management, labor, and the 
., public to consider principles of right con- 
‘duct in human relationships, should the 
. occasion arise. 


oa 11. Encourage the promotion of com- 
“munity clinics, and such other co-opera- 
sah : 


“TM oLp and in the way. Nobody 
wants me.” 

“Pm not asking very much, just 
a crust of bread and-a place to lay 
my head.” 

“I never want to be a burden to 
my children.” 

Well, the truth is, we make our- 
selves burdens, nuisances, by re- 
fusing to have the grace and hu- 
mility to let people do things for us. 
We drive away the very love and 
kindness which we seek by a fierce 
| and stubborn. pride, which refuses 
"| to cultivate the art of receiving. 

7 We hear a good deal about the 
_ grace of giving. “It is more blessed 
), to give than to receive.” Yet the 
Scripture does not say that it is not 
blessed to receive, just that it’s more 
blessed to give. There is also the 
grace of letting other people have 
joy in doing things for us. . 


PsycHOLocists say that what we 
do for others tends to build up our 
ego, our self-respect. gives us a 


tive enterprises as are conducive to human 
betterment, and economic surveys. 


12. Encourage the strong to share the 
burdens of the weak. 


13. Talk more about duties and less 
about rights. One of the spiritual weak- 
nesses of our time, from which many of 
our social problems progressively mul- 
tiply, comes from the debilitating notion 
in the minds of people, which has gained 
almost sanctity, that they can rest back 
upon things called “rights.” If men under- 
stand and do their duty, rights will follow, 
and problems will be solved. 


14. Confront all men with the message of 
Jesus Christ, which alone satisfies the 
deeper human needs. 


The Grace of Receiving 


sense of worth, makes us feel good. 
They say that what others do for us 
tends to shrink our ego, makes us 
feel obligated, inferior. 

It is well to be self-reliant. We 
all like to be able to take care of 
ourselves, to be beholden to no one. 
To an extent this is very good. But 
at times this independent attitude, 
to refuse to receive gracefully, 
brings nothing but misery to folks 
who would gladly help and care for 
dependent elders. 

If you are in the dependent class, 
or must live with your children, you 
can help make them happy and find 
contentment for yourself by prac- 
ticing the grace of receiving. May- 
be you were a very active person 
in your youth, never having to ask 
of anyone. Doubtless you found joy 
in the good you did for others. Why 
not have the grace of receiving, the 
greatness of soul to let others have 
joy in doing for you? If you find joy 
in giving, let others experience that 
joy also. Wat.tEeR CowrENn 


He Didn’t Run for Congress 


By MARIANNE DE GRAFF 


Pastor Rufus Cornelsen is eager to serve the public, bi 
he thinks he can do it better in the church than in politic 


Tue Rev. Rurus CorRNELSEN is a young 
man with a dynamic philosophy. So 
dynamic, in fact, that in the past three 
years his work as pastor of Emanuel 
Lutheran Church in New Brunswick, 
N. J., has made history in the race re- 
lations, industrial relations, and world 
peace work of his community. 

“T strive toward this philosophy,” he 
said, “in everything I do: The Christian 
church must redefine its theology and 
relate it concretely to the changing his- 
torical situation. It must strive to make 
it effective through courageous preach- 
ing and practical community leadership 
in the lives of the individuals and the 
society served by the church.” 

“The work of the church has not suf- 
fered because of my other activities,” 
he said modestly. 


WHEN PRESSED FOR FACTS, he ad- 
mitted that his congregation had a debt 
of $28,000 when he became pastor, 
which has been reduced by $20,000 in 
three and a half years; that his church 
had given more than 100 per cent of its 
Lutheran World Action quota for 1945. 
Last year for the first time, his church 
paid its full benevolence quota—$1,510. 

His thoughts are well organized and 
his appointments carefully scheduled— 
yet he seems to enjoy every minute. 
When he talks, a quick smile brightens 
his suntanned face and sparkling blue 
eyes as enthusiasm fills his slow, soft 
voice. Though slightly shy about him- 
self, he is quite willing to explain his 
work. 
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During one of his business trips i 
New York City, when he had schedule 
noon and night appointments, Tae Lu 
THERAN caught him for an afternoon in 
terview. His words brought a panoram 
of progress through the little room- 
furnished only with two chairs, a tab. 
and a lamp—in Union Theologic: 
Seminary. 

He said his activities may be divide 
into three phases: race relations, ir 
dustrial relations, and international re 
lations. 


“Ler’s BEGIN in the field of interni| 
tional relations,” he said. “During tl 
last year of the war, we felt in Ne! 
Brunswick that something should 1) 
done in preparing our constituency fi 
the coming peace conferences. 

“Unless people were informed abo 
the issues to be considered at Dumba 
ton Oaks and San Francisco, thr 
would not be able to bring intellige 
influence to bear on senators whi 
action was needed.” 

In March 1945 the United Natio 
Committee of New Brunswick wi 
formed for the purpose of conducti 
an educational campaign. Pastor Co 
nelsen was elected chairman of t* 
committee which included presider) 
of the Junior Chamber of Commer. 
League of Women Voters, Busine? 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, anc 
professor of history at New Je 
State College for Women. 

“Twenty-five volunteer speakers 
ered all the local organizations, 
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institutions, clubs and churches,” Pas- 
tor Cornelsen explained. “We also had 
many special speakers. 

“April 25 was named as the Special 


UN Day—the day of the opening of the . 
’San Francisco Conference. By procla- 


mation of the mayor, all steres and 
schools were closed between 3 and 4 
o'clock and the churches opened for 
prayer for the success of the confer- 
ence. Some churches had a larger at- 
tendance than at the Easter morning 
service! 

“Our committee has been functioning 
since then and is functioning now, in 
forums and public mass meetings to 
discuss issues which concern the har- 
monious functioning of the UN.” 


Also in the international field, Pas- 


3 tor Cornelsen has been chairman of a 
.@! relief committee for the collection of 
a used clothing and medical supplies for 

Europe. 


eal 


“During the course of a year we sent 


ol more than $12,000 worth of goods over- 
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seas—all collected from a population of 
not more than 45,000 to 50,000.” 


IN RACE RELATIONS, Pastor Cornelsen 
is so constantly active that he had a 
little difficulty in finding a place to 
begin his story. 

“I might as well start,” he said, “with 
the organization of the Urban League 
Service Council in New Brunswick. 

“The Urban League is a national 
organization for promotion of urban 
Negro welfare. Some 50 communities 
are already organized. Mr. Lester 
Granger is the executive secretary in 
the New York headquarters and works 
in co-operation with the National As- 
sociatién for Advancement of Colored 
People. 

“In New Brunswick our colored pop- 
ulation is about 10 per cent—which is 
average in the nation,” he continued. 
“T was brought into the project by those 
who were organizing the Service Coun- 
cil, the first step toward a full-fledged 
League program.” 

Pastor Cornelsen was selected to 
work on the Council in the winter of 
1943. By the winter of 1945 they were 
ready to campaign for funds for a New 
Brunswick Urban League. They needed 
a full-time executive secretary, an of- 
fice, and other aids. The program was 
planned to serve the Negro in terms of 
improved housing, recreation, health, 
and industrial relations. The budget: 
$7,500. 

The funds were raised, Mr. Llewellyn 
Shivery became the full-time execu- 
tive secretary, and the office located in 
Bayard Street, New Brunswick. 


How? As cHAIRMAN of the Publicity 
Committee, Pastor Cornelsen helped 
run a successful drive during May and 
Jiume, 1945. 

“A large part of the funds were raised 
by a concert given by Paul Robeson. 
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He has done considerable volunteer 
work because of his interest in the Ur- 
ban League. And of course, he is a 
graduate of Rutgers University, which 
is in New Brunswick, and a former 
member of the football team!” 

The Educational Committee of the 
Urban League is now taking much of 
Pastor. Cornelsen’s time. He is now 
chairman of the Board of Directors. In 
conference with the guidance depart- 
ment of the schools a study is being 
made of why Negroes drop out of 
school, educational delinquency, and 
the home guidance necessary for prog- 
ress in school. 

“Last year the high honor student 
in the Senior High School was a 
Negro. He is an outstanding example 
of what can be accomplished with in- 
telligent guidance in the home. His 
whole family is exceptionally fine, al- 
though comparatively poor,” Pastor 
Cornelsen explained. 

There are no Negro teachers in the 


junior and senior high schools, or the . 


professional and occupational schools, 
and no Negroes in the guidance depart- 
ment, Pastor Cornelsen reports. 

“A Negro has never lived on the 
campus of the New Jersey College for 
Women,” he said. “I am interested in 
seeing that precedent broken.” 

A group of students, hearing of his 
interest, called a meeting and asked 
him to discuss the matter with them. 
As a result the faculty was approached 
about the two freshmen Negro students 
now enrolled, Miss Emma Andrews, 
and Miss Evelyn Sermons. 

“Girls on the campus live in houses, 
not dormitories. About 15 students live 
in each house,” Pastor Cornelsen ex- 
plained. “Therefore it was necessary 
for girls from three or four houses to 
request a Negro girl to live with them 
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each year. These requests were pre- 
sented to the administration anc 
promptly granted.” 7 
Then another complication presentec 
itself. When the two girls were ap- 
proached, they pointed out that it woul 
cost each of them $400 more to live or 
the campus than it did to commute. 
“They couldn’t afford this, so th 
other students came to me again to asl 
how scholarships could be provided fo. 
them.” Pastor Cornelsen presented th: 
problem to the Urban League which i 
now raising the scholarship funds. 


IN HIS OWN cHURCH, Pastor Cornelse 
has presented the matter of race rela 
tions and minority group problems fo 
study in youth and adult organization 
such as the Luther League and th 
Women’s Missionary Society. 

During the Lenten season a year ag 
he presented an idea to the churc 
council: He suggested that they invit 
the Rev. James Robinson, Negro pasto 
of the Church of the Master (a Pres 
byterian church in Harlem), to preac: 
at one of the weekday Lenten vespe 
services.’ 

When they consented to this, he sug 
gested inviting the people of the col 
ored New Brunswick churches to wor 
ship with his congregation. He pointe 
out to the Women’s Missionary Societ 
that it would be fine for them to serv 
coffee and cake in a social meeting fc 
all in the church basement immediate 
following the service. 

Pastor Cornelsen personally 


and from their own pulpits invite 
them to attend both the service ar 
the social. They knew he was sincer 
he said, because he had preached fi 
them in their churches, had spoken — 
their young people’s groups, and f 
visited their homes when he 
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| 
mee PASTOR CORNELSEN and committee inspect 60-unit housing project for Negroes. Living space 
etl) for overcrowded, poorly housed Negroes was one of the first problems considered by New 
ems inh Brunswick's Urban League, which Pastor Cornelsen helped organize 


a 
| worked on the housing project com- 
| mittee with the Negro pastor, the Rev. 


ch Methodist Episcopal Church. 
ni! “Even though some people in my 
i parish were skeptical about the pro- 
.'8 priety of this sort of thing, nevertheless 
spell a large group of our own people at- 
, we" tended this vesper service! Some came 
in genuine good will; some out of 
hes! curiosity. 
ie’ “After the service, from 8 to 9 o’clock, 
wit" Robinson, the joint congregation, and 
Pi went down to the basement. We 
‘$x4/) could only seat 200. Some had to stand. 
os"! “I had asked Robinson to talk in- 
dit"! formally, after the coffee and cake, on 
ola some of the problems of the Negro in 
| American life—why delinquency? what 
y ™) was the social and economic trouble? 
sth “People asked questions and some 
‘stayed until 11 o’clock. It was a most 
| interesting and exciting meeting. 
__ “A few who had come to worship had 
| protested, ‘We don’t see why we should 
‘sit around the table with them!’ A 


ai") sister of one such protester who stayed 
te) said, ‘I’m going to call my sister and 
it! August 28, 1946 
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tell her how foolish she was for not 
coming.’ 

“Many of my own parish people who 
were there became useful missionaries 
in the community. One of my lay wom- 
en became so enthused that she threw 
herself wholeheartedly into a campaign 
for funds for the Urban League and 
collected money from more people than 
anyone else had done. 

“Since then the young people have 
shown a special interest in the Negro 
program. Mr. John De Maria, president 
of the Luther League (about 30 mem- 
bers), has had leaders' to speak on 
questions such as fair employment 
practices, housing, and health condi- 
tions of the Negro. 

“Now I am interested in getting 
Negro voices in my choir and children 
in Sunday school. I don’t want to take 
them from their colored church, but I 
have asked other pastors to refer un- 
churched Negroes to me.” 

Problems of other minority groups 
have also found time in the busy sched- 
ule of Pastor Cornelsen. He was a dele- 
gate from the New Brunswick area to 
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attend the American Christian-Pales- 
tine Committee meeting at Ocean City 
in May, and has since been appointed to 
its national speaker’s bureau. 

“There is a great ignorance of Juda- 
ism,” he said. “We can have better 
race relations when we increase our 
own intelligence on the subject.” 


THAT SOUNDS LIKE a full program for 
one man. But not for Pastor Cornelsen! 
With even more enthusiasm he began 
to describe his work in industrial rela- 
tions. 

“After I had been in New Brunswick 
about a year, I became aware that or- 
ganized labor had come into the com- 
munity but was not yet accepted by the 
people as an integral part of its life. 

“With an apologetic air, they would 
say, ‘Yes, I’m a member of the CIO, 
but I have to be!’ 

“The CIO did not have their respect 
as did the Chamber of Commerce, yet 
it represented just as many people and 
was just as important.” 

Pastor Cornelsen approached various 
labor groups on the need of an effective 
public relations program with a coali- 
tion committee including management 
and labor and the three faith groups— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. 


LEADERS OF LABOR UNIONS were very 
receptive to Pastor Cornelsen’s idea. 
They asked him to speak at two Mid- 
dlesex County CIO conventions and 
other large labor rallies. In one at 
Carteret, N. J., he shared the platform 
with Reed Robinson, International 
President of the CIO Mine, Mill and 
Smelters Union. 

“I interpreted the morality of the 
demands of labor and gave an ethical 
evaluation of labor’s postwar demands. 
Labor leaders were enthusiastic and 
said, ‘We wish we had more ministers 
who could help us give our people an 
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ethical foundation for trade unio 
ism!’ ” 

The New Brunswick Committee f 
a Decent Living Wage was formed | 
November 1945 as an outgrowth of tl 
public relation program. Pastor Co: 
nelsen was made chairman. 

In an effort to mobilize communi 
opinion behind the 65 cents an hor 
minimum wage law, a rally was he 
in December. Five outstanding speal 
ers shared the platform: Mr. Geor; 
Smith, president of Johnson and Joh 
son (surgical dressings); Mr. Te 
Silvey, educational director of the Ni: 
tional CIO; the Rev. Paul Friedric 
pastor of the First Methodist Chur 
of New Brunswick; Rabbi Nathani 
Keller, and Father Opdenacker of § 
Peter’s Catholic Church of New Brun: 
wick. 

This rally made history as the fir 
public, community-wide labor meetir 
in New Brunswick. 


LABOR HAS ASKED Pastor Cornelsen | 
different times to act as conciliator | 
strikes. He cited- one case—the strik 
of the titanium workers of South An 
boy, N. J., a subsidiary of the Nation. 
Lead Company. 

After his attempts at conciliatic 
failed and tension developed as a r¢ 
sult of the company trying to send : 
strike breakers, the labor leaders aske 
Pastor Cornelsen to address the work 
ers in front of the closed gates of tk 
plant one cold November morning. 

“Five or six hundred men wei 
clustered around a huge log fire tryiz 
to keep warm. There were two lar; 
amplifiers. The men were very tens 

‘J had convinced myself their di 
mands were justified. Management hé 
refused even to meet with them. 
urged them to continue to strike a fe 
more days. I spoke from the point 
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[PROTEST AGAINST AMENDMENTS crippling OPA was launched in meeting held in Sunday 


iil school room of Emanuel Church, New Brunswick 


myview of justice and moral and ethical to 75-cent minimum wage, and post- 
rights. war production controls. 

“After I had spoken about half an As one of the spokesmen for the 

‘hour, the local union leader asked me New Jersey delegation, Pastor Cornel- 


ito close the meeting with prayer.” sen spent three days in conferences in 
| The strike was settled two days later. the Senate and House buildings. 
oh Recently Pastor Cornelsen was asked He mentioned one of the more “es- 
Nr iy the New Brunswick Veterans’ Com- pecially annoying instances”: 
‘Mmittee to act as moderator at a public In a conference in the Senate cloak 


‘forum on the prolonged strike at the room, Senator Albert W. Hawkes con- 
local. Mack Manufacturing Company fessed to him that he was a senator 

piant. Approximately 600 people came but also a businessman, formerly a 
‘ito hear the arguments of management member of the NAM, and, as such, not 
“and labor and to ask questions. interested in the demands of organized 


tH labor. 
i), Pastor CoRNELSEN says that probably “Senator H. Alexander Smith is new 


his most important labor relations ; 

Lo ee ; . and has a much more liberal under- 
(WeteFeet: was undertaken in April 1945. standing of the labor situation. At 
_ He was requested by the State CIO of- 3 hrs lai tiys : 
EEE 20. to Wadhiigion as\a public least he’s not prejudiced,” Pastor Cor- 
we 8 Pp nelsen explained. “Senator Smith has 


,\delegat ) 
): anal pei, race Jersey corresponded constantly with me on 
lant ; labor issues.” 


wg) AS part of a national delegation he 
_y met with senators, congressmen, and Pastor CoRNELSEN’S worK in Wash- 
ithe Board of Economic Stabilization on ington led to the request by organized 
, the questions of the upward revision labor of the Third Congressional Dis- 
Hee the “Little Stee] Formula,” stabiliza- trict of New Jersey that he run for 
((4on of prices, establishing the 65-cent Congress on the Democratic ticket. 
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(The Democratic party had asked or- 
ganized labor to suggest a candidate.) 

He discussed the question with the 
church council, studied the political 
picture of New Jersey as a whole, and 
carefully considered his future. Then 
he decided not to run. 

“T have no political ambition. A two- 
year term means that in order to be 
re-elected, I’d get into an ever-return- 
ing cycle of campaigns. That’s not my 
calling in life or my desired profession. 

“T want to spend my life in the work 
of the church. If I should run for a 
political office, everything I said might 
be interpreted as political partisanship 
instead of conviction of truth. 

“I can be as much a public servant 
without political ambition. Further- 
more, 75 per cent of my own congrega- 
tion are Republicans,” he said. 


WHEN ASKED HOW he managed to fit 
all his activities into a 24-hour day, he 
smiled and said, “I’m a bachelor,” as 
though that might make it clear. 

Actually this complicates things con- 
siderably since he “does his own dust- 
ing.” A housekeeper comes in only 
once a week. He fixes his own break- 
fast—soft-boiled eggs, fruit, toast, and 
milk. When he’s really in a hurry, he 
drinks the raw eggs in milk and forgets 
about the rest. 

(Since THE LuTHERAN interviewed 
Pastor Cornelsen, something important 
has happened. On Aug. 4 he was mar- 
ried to Miss Frances Deen, who served 
as organist and choirmaster in his 
church in 1945-46 while studying in 
Union Theological Seminary School of 
Sacred Music. Miss Deen is from Wood 
River, Ill.) 

Between 7. o’clock and noon he 
studies, reads, prepares sermons, lec- 
tures, talks, answers correspondence 
and the telephone. The afternoon is 
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given to pastoral calling and committe 
work. Lunch and dinner usually mea 
committee or private engagements i 
or out of the community. Evenings ar 
given to church organizations or com 
munity meetings. . . . “Sometimes ¢ 
many as three between 7 and 10 P. M.., 
he said. 

His family lives in Oklahoma, “Bu 
that’s another story!” he insisted. 


“I come FROM A MENNONITE back 
ground. I joined the Lutheran Chure 
after studying Reformation Theolog 
at Union Theological Seminary unde 
Profs. Paul Tillich and Reinhold Nie 
buhr. I found that the confessions ¢ 
the Lutheran Church are the best ex 
pression of my personal faith, and I a 
fond of liturgical service. The Luthera 
Church attracted me because it is 
classless church.” | 

His interest in music has also becom 
part of his church work. He has sun 
Christmas music with the choirs of tw 
churches joined together for speci: 
services. This year he assisted severi 
New Brunswick choirs in a Lenten an 
Easter music choir of more than l1( 
voices. 

It is easy to understand why Tr 
Home News, New Brunswick pape 
has said that it “deeply sympathize 
with him as the busiest man in town . 
having met with more than 600 co: 
mittee and organizational communi 
and church meetings during 1945!” 

Pastor Cornelsen believes in follo 
ing his own advice: “Individuals m 
have a meaningful interpretation 
Christianity and their faith must be 
motivation to courageous Christi 
action. That means redeeming religi 
from the realm of sentimentality 
abstractions and grounding it in 
realm of the real world in which 
battles of life and death are fough 
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Was Anyone Healed Sunday Morning? 


By O. A. HANKE 


BASICALLY, THE MEDICAL DOCTOR works 
with matter—bones, cells, tissues, flesh. 

Fundamentally, the minister works 
with the mind. St. Paul wrote to the 
Romans, “And be not conformed to this 
world: but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God.” 

Last week hundreds of sick people 
with bones and flesh that needed re- 
pairs, and with tissues that needed re- 
juvenation as well as chemical stim- 
ulation, visited doctors. With few ex- 
ceptions they will express satisfaction 
with the help they received. 


Lasr SUNDAY MILLIONS of people 
went to church and listened to the 
words of their pastors. All of them 
were in need of spiritual diagnosis. For 
all men are sinners, and sin is diag- 
nosed in the conscious mind. 

Was anyone healed on Sunday morn- 
ing in your church? Were any appre- 
ciable number of people, through the 
renewing of their minds, motivated to 
“love their neighbors as themselves”? 
One can see bones mend and tissues 
heal! How does one measure mind- 
therapy, limited only to changed atti- 
tudes, to say nothing of that greater 
therapy of which Jesus spoke to the 
Samaritan leper, “Arise. Go thy way; 
thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


WHY ARE OUR CHURCHES seemingly so 
ineffective in their influence on human 
lives? We are advised to have periodic 
physical examinations. But one day in 

every seven we are commanded to re- 
“ceive spiritual advice in our church. 
‘That fact testifies to the urgency of this 
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need. For this therapy is directly re- 
lated to our social relations with God’s 
other children . . . our neighbors, fel- 
low-workers, friends. 

Our major concern as we look at our 
congregations must be, “Were any of 
our members healed today?” Was the 
soothing ointment of Christian love 
smoothed on those attitudes which are 
expressed in selfishness, hatred, indif- 
ference, inconstancy, indulgence, de- 
basement, deceitfulness, and a host of 
other negatives? 


Our MAJOR QUESTION, “Was anyone 
healed Sunday morning?” poses two 
related questions: 1. Were you and I 
seeking mental therapy when we went 
to church Sunday morning? 2. Does 
our pastor think of his work in this 
light? 

Certainly God would not have us 
spend all that we do in time, talent, 
and treasure, to advance His Kingdom 
for the purely subjective gratification 
of worship. 

He has for us a program of action, 
heavy with responsibility pertaining to 
man’s daily relations and problems. 

Maybe what we need on the part of 
pastor and people is a consciousness of 
need for change. That’s the starting 
point to achieve mental therapy in 
church on Sunday morning. Change 
must be desired; a new goal visualized; 
and the technique to achieve it pre- 
sented and accepted. 

Approaching our church services 
with this purpose we could restore to 
our preaching more of that force which 
once showed an amazing power to 
transform the lives of men. e 
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STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 


Reap Luxe 12:1-34 before reading this 
article. 


THE FEVERISH HATRED of the Pharisees 
was answered by the enthusiastic sup- 
port given Jesus by vast crowds who 
“trod one another down” in their deter- 
mination to be near Him. Yet Jesus’ 
first words were directed primarily to 
His own disciples, for the time was be- 
coming short. 

They needed a warning to guard 
against “the leaven of the Pharisees” 
(compare Matt. 16:5-12). Usually, in 
the Scriptures, the fermentation caused 
by yeast is considered corrupt and is 
therefore an apt figure for evil and de- 
filing influences. Here it is particularly 
the hypocrisy of which He had already 
accused these “religious leaders.” 

The abruptness of His speech points 
to the stress and excitement of the mo- 
ment. Hypocrisy is evil; but more than 
that, it is quite useless. Its purpose is 
to conceal reality, but that can never 
be done successfully. Words spoken in 
secret will become as widely known as 
those shouted by heralds from the roof. 
The smoothly pious phrases of the 
Pharisees are like the deceptive beauty 
of a snake. Their much-publicized de- 
votion to the Law is but a thin conceal- 
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ment for their greed, selfishness anc 
hate. 

Neither should their power be over- 
estimated. Graciously Jesus links Him- 
self to His disciples: “My friends’ 
(compare John 15:14-15). The powe1 
of our enemies is limited. Theirs i: 
never the final word. They can indeec 
kill the body, but “after that have nc 
more that they can do.” 


Onty Gop can say the last word 
Remembering that, the fear of men is 
driven out by the fear of God. There 
are those who think that verse 5 refer: 
to Satan, but this cannot be. Christians 
are told to oppose, not fear, him. Nor 
is he possessed of authority in hell 
where he is rather the chief victim 
There are two words translated “hell’ 
in our English Bibles. The one usec 
here is Gehenna, the Greek equivalen’ 
for the Hebrew “valley of Hinnom/’ 
This once-lovely valley near Jerusalen 
had been the scene of the bloodthirst; 
rites of Moloch worship, when littk 
children were thrown into his fiery em- 
brace. Later Josiah had defiled it witk 
corpses. Since no Jew would live there 
it had become a place into which Jeru- 
salem’s garbage—possibly also the 
bodies of executed criminals—was cast 
A gruesome place—and a fit mines | 
of a more terrible reality. 

But this word is not enough. Fear 4 
God must be combined with love. We 
shall fulfill His will, as Luther reminll 
us, only when we “fear and love God.” 
And it is to this aspect of truth tha: 
Christ now turns. 

{ 

SPARROWS ARE MENTIONED in an an 
cient “OPA list” as the cheapest birds 
That is evident also in the teaching o 
Jesus. They were sold “two for — 
penny” (Matt. 10:29), but if the pur 
chaser had twice as much to spend av 
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extra was “thrown in” free! Yet not 
even that valueless sparrow “is forgot- 
ten before God.” Even the hairs of our 
head are not beneath His notice. There 
is nothing too small for God. Jesus’ 
general teaching concerning worry is 
here applied to His threatened dis- 
ciples: “Fear not therefore: ye are of 
more value than many _ sparrows” 

(verse 7). 

Our Lord’s thought now moves from 
the causes of fear to one of its results— 
denial. If His followers throw off the 
fear of men and confess their faith and 
loyalty to Him, the triumphant Son of 
Man will acknowledge them as His own 
in the presence of the angels who will 
accompany His return. But a denial 
before men will result in a denial “be- 
fore the angels of God.” 

‘Verse 10 is at once a proclamation 
of Christ’s mercy and a warning against 
presumption. Because of the difficulty 
and importance of this word, it is 
necessary to read carefully the related 
passages (Matthew 12:31-32; Mark 3: 
29-30). The grace of Jesus that led 
Him to forgive insults (9:55) and worse 
(22:51; 23:34) is clearly revealed. He 
is desperately in earnest about wooing 
men back to God. Naturally, such for- 
giveness becomes effective only when 
men repent and believe, but from 
Christ’s side the door remains open. 


YET MEN CAN CLOSE It. That is the 
stern aspect of Jesus’ statement. They 
ean “blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost” and “it shall not be forgiven.” 
This becomes clear when we recall the 
work of the Spirit. He “calls, gathers, 
enlightens and sanctifies the whole 
Christian church” (Luther’s Cate- 
chism). To sin against Him, then, is to 
refuse His call and leading. Grace, 
like food, can be rejected until appetite 
itself is destroyed. There can be a de- 
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liberate preference for darkness (John 
3:19). Yet no one should torture him- 
self with the fear that he may have 
committed this sin, for the very fact 
that he fears proves that the Spirit still 
works in him. 

The disciples were simple peasants 
(Acis 4:13) and they might well be 
disturbed at the thought of being haled 
before courts, where they would be at 
the mercy of skilled prosecutors and 
unfamiliar proceedings. Without in- 
tending to do so they might “deny” 
their Lord and so fall under the judg- 
ment of which He has spoken. But the 
Master reassures them. If they are 
brought before the synagogue courts 
(which had power to scourge and ex- 
communicate minor offenders) or the 
higher tribunals of Jew and Roman, 
they should not be “distracted.” The 
Holy Spirit would be their counselor 
and guide in both the manner and mat- 
ter of their replies. A Christian, who 
had suffered in a Nazi concentration 
camp for his loyalty to Christ, assured 
me recently that this verse had come 
to possess great significance to him as 
a result of those months of testing. 


Bur now JESus is interrupted by a 
man who, in his egotism, wants to use 
Jesus’ authority for his own ends. He 
doesn’t consult as to the justice of his 
claim, merely “speak to my brother 
that he divide the inheritance with me 
(as I want it, of course).” 

Jesus refuses to be used like this. 
His interest is in the health and pros- 
perity of the spirit. Therefore His 
warning to all who stood near: “Be- 
ware of all covetousness”—avarice, 
greed, selfish use of possessions. Prop- 
erty is never the end for which life is 
given. The “rich” are as helpless as the 
“poor” before the final issues of life. 
This thought He illustrates in a story 
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which perhaps is drawn from His mem- 
ory of Nabal (I Samuel 25). 

A rich man becomes even richer. 
There is no hint that he employs evil 
or grasping methods. His sin is more 
subile: consuming selfishness and smug 
complacency. (Note the frequency of 
“my” in this brief parable.) He pre- 
pares to enjoy, by himself, “the abun- 
damee of the things which he possesseth.” 
To himself he says, “Rest, eat, drink, 
enjoy.” But his confidence in “many 
years” of happimess is shattered by 
God's “this night” (James 4:13-15). “A 
shroud has no pockets.” Possessions are 
lefi behind to forgetful or even quar- 
relsome (verse 13) heirs. Just such a 
“yich fool” is every man who is not 
rich in God. 

SINCE COVETOUSNESS is often a result 
of lack of trust in God (Hebrews 13:5), 
Jesus follows this parable with a fur- 
ther warning to His disciples. His words 
do not suggest carelessness, although 
“take no thought” sounds like that to 
us. Years ago this English phrase meant 
something different. Bacon, for ex- 
ample, tells of a man, threatened with 
bankrupicy, who “died of thought and 
anguish” The Greek word, as we find 
it in letters written in Koine, means 
“worried sick.” Avoid that. 

We must trust God for life itself and 
for our bodies. Why noi trust Him also 
for lesser things to sustain them? Con- 
sider the ravens: they lack everything 
of which the rich fool boasted. Yet God 
provides for their needs, although they 
are only His creatures, not His children. 

Anxiety is useless anyway. Can you 
lengthen your age (“stature” is used 
in this sense in John 9:21, 23) evena 
half-yard by worry? The rich fool could 

The very weeds (the scarlet anemones 
are so common as to be a nuisance, like 
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are dandelion) are given greater beauty 
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then the xiches of Sa ae 
This comparison was powerful because) 
tradition said that even Seleutanin ser 
vants were dressed in purple and h 
gold dust sprinkled on their hair. poe 
the grass in the field—whose thick 
foot-long stalks are still cut as 1e]— 
is made beautiful by the Giver of “life’ 
extras.” 

Don’t be “tossed like boats” in you 
anxiety for food and drink (verse 29 
Gentiles, who do not know God, n 
be pardoned their lack of trust anc 
their wrong sense of the value 0 
earthly things. But the children of t 
Father may be sure that He knows a nc 
will supply their real needs. Wor 
must be shunned as evil. 

Seek first things first. Give Go 
Kingdom the priority it deserves anc 
all lesser things will fall into thet 
proper niche. ; 

THE SHEPHERD ENCOURAGES the shee} 
He has gathered into a flock. The Ki 
dom itself—how much more the smal 
physical needs of. life—is yours. It 4 
the Father’s free gift of love. 

Christians must know that 
may be either a hindrance or a help 
It may be a good servant or a viciou 
master. Hence Christ’s disciples mus 
be ready to surrender earthly wealtl 
Se fae ie ee 

” Giving is good for the aig sii 
it bap ah overthrow covetousness. E 
wealth is insecure. Hidden gold can b 
found by thieves; wealth in the f 
of rugs or impoutziea sas Fecal oye 
by moths. Only; the 0) ee 
toward God” (verse 21) has found s 
curity. Christians, then, should us 
their possessions so that their hear 
are drawn heavenward. 

Jesus insists that His disciples ‘ 
heed and beware of covetousness.” 


THE LATHROP FAMILY 


“FOR GOODNESS SAKE, Joan, stop 
_ prowling around like some caged ani- 
_ mal. If you can’t find something to do, 
| you’d better start for bed.” 
“Bed?” From the injured outrage in 
» her tone, one might have thought she 
| always slept standing in a corner. 
/ “It wouldn’t be a bad idea the night 
| before school starts. Bright and shining 
| faces will help your poor teacher begin 
. the new term happily at least.” 
_ “Teachers, not teacher, Mother. You 
| forget all the time about junior high 
_ being departmental.” She laughed af- 
: fectionately at my stupidity. Yet it was 
/ obvious I had once more forgotten 
, something very important to her. 
“Of course. You will-be much more 
| on your.own, won’t you? Having dif- 
i ferent teachers for different subjects 
’. will mean you’ll have to be specially on 
‘your toes to do your best everywhere.” 
“They say we have a homeroom 
| teacher, but she doesn’t do much. Just 
| takes attendance and keeps us after 
school.” 
* “And keeps an eye on your comings 
‘ and goings so that if you have any trou- 
| les, she can help you get them 
{| straightened out.” 
“She does? I thought there wouldn’t 
| be an; yone like that this year.” 

“Only if you need help,” I hurried 
‘to put in. Far be it from me to spoil 
‘| her dreams of new-found independence. 
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—— 


“T: pon’t SEE why Mark doesn’t come 
home!” she exploded. “After all, he has 
to go to school tomorrow, too. We wait 
for him all summer and then the second 
night he’s home, he goes out and stays 


School Days Loom on the Horizon 


“Don’t let it bother you too much. 
You'll have to get used to the idea that 
Mark’s a sophomore in high school and 
due for a little more freedom. He and 
some of the other boys were going over 
to Francie Hedges’ for a while.” 

“Doesn’t he need a good night’s 
sleep?” 

“Certainly, but not as much as you 
do. He’s been doing a man’s work on 
the farm this summer. We'll have to 
allow him to use a man’s common sense 
about the hours he keeps.” 

“Sometimes it seems as though I'll 
never get to be Mark’s age. He’s always 
way ahead in the things he can do.” 

“But you must admit that you have 
just as many privileges at your age as 
Mark had when he was 12.” 

“T guess so, but it doesn’t seem that 
way.” 

“Probably not. That’s part of the 
stretching and growing inside you.” 

“Ugh!” Joan giggled. “Makes me 
think how scared I was one time when 
I swallowed a watermelon seed and I 
thought a vine would grow.” 

“Why don’t you take your bath now 
and come down in your housecoat, if 
Mark comes home soon?” 

“Okay.” She skipped upstairs. 


A MAN’S FOOTSTEP sounded on the 
front walk. I looked up, expecting to 
see Mark. but Jerry appeared in the 
doorway. “Is that Mark?” called Joan. 

“No, it’s your father.” 

“Disappointed?” Jerry asked nod- 
ding toward the stairs. 

“Tust growing pains. Wants to be 
sure Mark comes home and doesn’t put 
anything over on her by staying out.” 
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| gad 

“Seems to me he was, now that you 
mention i” 

“He called Merk om the telephone 
this afternoon and I heard Mark mak- 
ing all sorts of excuses. Really, I think 
thet boy is = perfect menace” 

“Ob. I don't know. Mark has a level 
heed I doubt whether young Roger 
could infeence him much” 

“But if they were at the drug store 
tonight, instead of where Mark said 
they were goims ...7” 

“Why not weit till Mark comes in and 
he wes trying to deceive us?” 

=] Gd meke it sound that way, didn’t 
I? Just after I lecture Joan about ket- 
time Merk use 2 man’s common sense, 
tao! By the wey, you didn't stzy long 
where you were <2lins did you?” 

“I found thet I wem't makmg any 
headway. Ht wes a bed night io call 
The children hed some io bed, but 


img, or is that the fre sren™” 
EJ 


Personal Problem Clinic 


Agreeing easily 


I am a high-school teacher. In faculty 
| meetings I often disagree with most of the 
' teachers as to what should be done in 
dealing with various issues. But, while I 
have reasons which satisfy me, I am al- 
ways hesitant about expressing opinions 
or convictions which run counter to the 
'group’s thinking. After meetings I could 
kick myself for being so spineless. 
Why is it so hard to be myself? 


A number of factors in human expe- 
| rience tend to make conformists of us. 
i (1) Going along with the group is 
easier than standing out for our own 
_ ideas. (2) It saves energy, time, and 
. mental effort to let others carry the 
responsibility. (3) To disagree is to let 
oneself in for censure, penalties, or so- 
cial disapproval. (4) We feel somewhat 
elated by recognition as being “co- 
} operative.” (5) Much of our education 
‘at home and in schools conditions us for 
| 
' conforming to whatever is being done. 
; Rare is the person who has not held 
_ his tongue or inhibited action when he 
_ ought to have done the opposite. One 
| or several of the above-mentioned in- 
fluences have made themselves felt. The 


| vague feeling that others know more 
haunts many people. But to live at his 
best, one must break out of this sort 


of psychological enclosure, and speak 
and act. While any remarks ought to 
be marked by courtesy and good will, 
it must be the outflow of the real self. 
Who knows but that a well-phrased 
statement may not carry the entire 
company along with it? 
A first venture will make another 
easier, Repeated experiences of this 
sort will gradually make one more at 
' ease in speaking out. Fear of self, of 
one’s own voice, and of other people’s 
| 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


views should not bind one. Read Emer- 
son’s essays on Self-Reliance. And the 
counsel of Prof. William Burnham 
likewise is sound: “The most drastic 
and usually the most effective remedy 
for fear is direct action.” 


Playing church 


From time to time I hear parents tell 
of their children playing church at home, 
and getting a lot of satisfaction out of it. 
While our youngsters are very active and 
have practiced a wide variety of play, I 
have never known of them playing church. 

Does this fact indicate that we have 
neglected some part of their religious 
training or church experience? 


It is likely that playing church is in- 
spired by impressive and repeated ex- 
periences in public worship, as other 
imitative play springs from various 
dramatic activities which intrigue chil- 
dren. 

Psychologically, there is no more rea- 
son to expect children to play church 
than to expect them to reproduce any 
other attractive human event. What 
they play is often determined by a 
spur-of-the-moment idea or memory. 

Playing train, war, daddy and mama, 
picnic, moving, and building is incited 
by the remembrance of certain dashing 
or colorful events—in some ways more 
attention-catching and dramatic than a 
church service. There is just about as 
much reason to wonder why children 
play church as to raise a question as to 
why they don’t. The play may mean 
no more than that the suggestion 
popped into some litile head at the 
right time. Of course, if it happens 
time after time it may reveal a set 
interest. But its occurrence or non-oc- 
currence is not a matter of worry. 
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BOOKS 


“Whom Say the People that | Am?” 


Jesus the Messiah. By William Manson. Westminster. 267 pages. $2.75. 


THIS BOOK DEMONSTRATES convincingly that the doctrine about the Christ sprang fro 
Jesus’ Messianic consciousness rather than from post-resurrection mysticism, as son 
have charged. It also packs the Messianic thought and names—Son of God, Servant 
the Lord, Son of Man—full of meaning, both with reference to history and devotion 


experience. It will surely long remain a major commentary on the origins of Christianit 


Jesus the Messiah is a scholarly treat- 
ment of the synoptic tradition with special 
reference to form-criticism. The average 
reader should not be frightened away by 
its occasional technicality or involved 
argument. For Manson has focused atten- 
tion on the very essence of Christianity, 
in its genesis, and has given rich and fresh 
insight into old evangelical themes—the 
significance of Jesus’ miracles, the par- 
ables as “signs,” the apocalyptic and sac- 
rificial meanings of the Lord’s Supper, the 
death of Christ by which the love of God 
became knowable. 

One of the most helpful and stimulating 
thoughts is that which portrays Jesus’ ab- 
solute ethic of love as existential. It is an 
ethical absolute, claiming man’s whole life, 
showing us God’s will, “not shadowed or 
deflected, but as it really is.” Yet this 
ethic is unattainable, since the Kingdom 
now only “intersects” our worldly life. 
Therefore Christianity cannot provide a 
“Jaw” for society (as non-resistance), but 
only creates a transforming tension. 

The author is frankly writing in view of 
and reaction to form-criticism, particularly 
the views of Rudolf Bultmann, who at- 
tempts to distinguish various literary 
levels in the New Testament, and who in- 
clines to attribute much of New Testament 
thought to liturgical and mystical piety of 
the church rather than to Jesus himself. 
Yet Manson is no mere reactionary. He 
brilliantly points to limitations in such 
method, as in its presupposition of sim- 
plicity in the original “idea,’ whereas 
Christianity did not originate as idea but 
as a life and personality. The entire treat- 
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ment of the technical problems of tI 
synoptic tradition is vigorous and careft 
Gerorce B. ARBAUGH 


Jesus, the “Genius” 


The Spiritual Gospel. By W. A. Sma 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 134 pages. $1. 


Professional religious and _ theologic 
writings reflect a prevailing style in vocak 
ularly. There are many persons talkir 
about crisis, decision, the abyss, etc., | 
our day, not because these terms a1 
necessary for the communication of whi 
they have to say, but because these term 
represent a fashionable way to say almo: 
anything learned. 

Professor Smart’s little book on the Gos 
pel of John illustrates how one may us 
a vocabulary of the day to propose an 
defend an argument of a former day. Th 
language is of Jacob, the content is sti 
Esau! The Jesus of this book is the Jesu 
of Albrecht Ritschl all decked out, to b 
sure, in the language of twentieth-centur 
discussions of Jesus’ mission and messagé 
But still, religiously, he is a genius whos 
mission was loyalty to fulfill a spiritue 
vocation and so to reveal God to man. 

JOSEPH SITTLER, JR. 


That You Might Believe. By Henry M. Mor 
ris. Good Books, Inc. 156 pages. $1.50. 

An instructor in civil engineering un 
dertakes to explain to college students tha 
there is no necessary conflict between sci 
ence and faith. 


The Luthera: 


eross the Desk 


No doubt the diplomats whom nations 
re authorizing to discuss greatly 
ieeded treaties of peace can justify the 
mount of time they have consumed in 
liscussions that are only preliminary 
o the main purposes of their appoint- 
nent. Such purposes obligate them to 
‘tive decisive consideration to docu- 
nents in which terms of agreement 
mong nations that have entered into 
nilitary alliances are examined and 
igned. But we ordinary folk are be- 
coming increasingly impatient. We wish 
here might be something like a mega- 
yhoned command delivered to those in 
lenary meeting. A sentence might be 
juoted from the Sermon on the Mount 
vhich reads, “Agree with thine adver- 
ary quickly while thou art in the way 
vith him.” Admittedly great principles 
f human relations are involved in the 
-aris discussions, but it is equally true 
hat the long and costly war has been 
vaged in which the nations whose rep- 
esentatives are now engaged in acri- 
nonious debate are presumed to have 
von a victorious decision. 

It is startling and discouraging to 
ead and hear the fear expressed that 
third world war is in process of for- 
aation, its contestants being the rep- 
esentatives of the nations assembled 
o draft and submit to the participat- 
ng governments treaties of peace. So 
ar as America is concerned we have 
wice chosen to engage in combat be- 
ause we deemed great moral, religious 
nd social principles under attack. But 
ve did not go to war to provide our- 
elves with credentials for debates at 
ouncils of diplomats concerning the 
rograms of conference. 
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Old Testament predictions 

Those of our readers or their preach- 
ers who are using the Eisenach (D) 
table of Scripture lessons for their 
Bible excerpts, found as the Old Testa- 
ment lesson for the seventh Sunday 
after Trinity, Isaiah 62:6-12. The se- 
lection begins: “I have watchmen upon 
thy walls, O Jerusalem, which shall 
never hold their peace day nor night. 
Ye that make mention of the Lord, 
keep not silence, and give Him (Jeho- 
vah) no rest till he establishes and till 
he makes Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth.” In the Revised version, the 
second of the above quotation reads: 
“Ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers, 
take ye no rest, and give Him no rest 
till He establish and till He make Jeru- 
salem a praise in the earth.” In a vol- 
ume of sermons based on texts from 
the book of Isaiah, the discourse was 
titled, “The Lord’s.) Remembrancers.” 
The writer, in our opinion, with entire 
propriety, developed a message of 
prayer. its obligations, privileges and 
rewards. 

It happens, however, that in this year 
of our Lord 1946, there is a major dis- 
turbance in Palestine, due to persistent 
but ever resisted demand on the part 
of the present-day generation of Jews 
that privileges of settlement in Pales- 
tine be granted them. It is our impres- 
sion that the Balfour declaration of the 
first World War and its “follow-up” 
claim since the treaty of Versailles, is 
justified by orthodox Jews on . the 
ground that it is a fulfillment of the 
promises made by their prophets. 

When, however, Christianity artic- 
ulated and inspired utterances of its 
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precedent revelations with the recorded 
revelations wherein were the promises 
of our Lord and the teachings of the 
apostles, the Hebrew prophets were 
recognized as divinely inspired. Indeed, 
some of them are on a parity with the 
Gospels, so-far as authority is con- 
cerned. But their significance focuses 
upon the ministry of Jesus. It is He of 
whom the prophets spoke, and their ut- 
terances were everywhere proclaimed 
as identifying the day of salvation on 
which a new covenant with God dis- 
places that of the Mosaic testament with 
its setting. The tradition is current 
among Christians, “The New Testament 
is latent in the Old and the Old Testa- 
ment is uncovered in the New.” 

The first Christians had the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit in an effort to lead 
the people dwelling in Jerusalem and 
the regions round about in such an ac- 
ceptance of the Gospel as would entitle 
them to continuance in divine favor. 
Of the results of apostolic preaching 
we have testimony that indicates both 
acceptance and rejection by the chosen 
people. But from the day of Pentecost 
until now Jews have maintained their 
separation from Christians and ex- 
hibited varying degrees of antagonism 
to the fulfillment of their own proph- 
ecies. One does not discredit such 
fidelity, even though it is a mistaken 
loyalty. 

But one can observe with deep re- 
gret the errors that are made bases of 
an effort to repossess Palestine as the 
land promised the Jews for a posses- 
sion. It is probable that the “Gentile” 
movement under the title of tolerance 
has helped fan into a flame the clamor 
for restoration of a dwelling place in 
the Jordan valley and the Mediter- 
ranean coastal plains. The idea has 
been widely promulgated that when 
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Hebraism is conscientiously proclaimed 
and obeyed, it opens a way of salvation 
acceptable to God. This idea has en- 
kindled hopes that cannot be realized. 
The functioning of the chosen people. 
called by Jehovah to provide mankind 
with redemption and worship in a 
blessed immortality, was completed and 
Jerusalem lost its prerogatives for di- 
vine protection from assailing foes. 

It is granted that the Christian 
Church has not been loyal to its Lord 
and His Gospel in the generations of 
the past century. Persecutions, some of 
them directed toward Jews, have been 
utterly and fatally wrong. But such 
tolerance as encourages a false faith 
and misleads into over-valuation of a 
vain hope, is not commendable. A win- 
ning manner of proclaiming Christ 
manifested among the Jews after Pen- 
tecost should once more be sought and 
again practiced. 


In behalf of 1946-47 

There is nothing classifiable as 
“news” in announcing that the several 
boards and agencies of the United Lu- 
theran Church have taken thought for 
the presentation of the “causes” com- 
mitted to them for administration dur- 
ing the 10 months of which September 
heads the list. But if tangible evidence 
were sought, any of the ULC pastors 
could furnish it by means of the re- 
cently arrived Pastor’s Plan Book. 

The Plan Book lacks the ability tc 
testify to the use each pastor may make 
of its contents. It is presumed, how- 
ever, that through its advice and tab- 
ulations, every parish in the Unitec 
Lutheran Church will join its neighbor: 
in realizing the goals that unite thi 
churches in work to continue their in: 
dividual and collective advancement. — 


Nathan FR. dM elhorn’ 


The Luthera 


DENMARK'S MISSION WORK (From page !2) 


ticularly those that are in harmony with 
the Inner Mission, this group of active 
Christians organizes a parish society. 
The board of the Copenhagen Inner 
Mission is elected at an annual meeting 
composed of representatives of these 
parish societies in Copenhagen. 

The Inner Mission owns 700 meeting- 
places throughout the country, where 
meetings of various kinds—with chil- 
dren, youth, and adults—are held to 
promote the knowledge of God’s Word. 


Meetings are never held on Sunday 


mornings; they may take place at any 
other time of the week. 

The Inner Mission now has 150 mis- 
sionaries at work here. Some, by in- 
vitation of pastors, work in the parishes 
—forming Bible circles, gathering youth 
groups, ministering to the sick. 

Some conduct noon-hour services in 
factories. One group’s special work is 
with chauffeurs; another’s with bicycle 
messenger boys. Some concentrate on 
personal witness to people in Copen- 
hagen’s many coffee bars. Others give 
their attention to patients in hospitals. 
Still others work with seamen, police, 
firemen, trolley workers, etc. 

Besides such ministries, Inner Mis- 
sion is working through an impressive 
array of formal agencies. The Sunday 
school movement of Denmark, Sea- 
men’s Mission, Soldiers’ Mission, and 
Denmark’s two “Y’s”—xrum and KFUK 
—were all, in turn, launched in the 
Inner Mission Copenhagen offices. 

Furthermore, Inner Mission conducts 
Bible schools, relief agencies, and a 
press bureau. Ii is a promoter of Co- 
penhagen’s “Christian Daily” news- 
paper. Both the Copenhagen “Church 
Extension Society” and the several for- 
eign missionary societies are sponsored, 
and largely sustained, by the large In- 
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ner Mission following scattered 
throughout the country. As many as 
90 per cent of the congregations con- 
tribute to certain of these “formal 
agencies.” And all of them receive 
large contributions from the greater or 
less number of churches. 


GERMAN THEOLOGIAN (From page 14) 


The strongest theological influence 
which has arisen is Professor Thielicke 
in Tuebingen who once worked with us 
in Erlangen as head of the Christian 
student home on Friederichstrasse. He 
has never sprinkled even a grain of in- 
cense to the beast. Our faculty is es- 
sentially the former one. Only Procksch 
[Old Testament], much handicapped as 
he is, has retired wholly to his house 
in the Allgaeu when they denied gaso- 
line for his car and made his work in 
the university impossible. In his place 
the excellent Baumgaertel from Goet- 
tingen is carrying on, while in Goet- 
tingen v. Rad from Jena has taken his 
place. Trillhaas has gone from Erlan- 
gen to Goettingen as regular professor 
for practical theology. 

A second chair for New Testament 
theology is to be set up here and is to 
be occupied by Gustav Staehlin, who 
will combine with it lectures in com- 
parative religions and missions because 
of his long experience in Madras, India. 
Von Loewenich has become a regular 
professor of: church history. Goppelt 
has passed examinations to lecture in 
New Testament. Kempff is full of rest- 
less life as ever. 

God be with you. His kingdom is not 
of this world. But a few bright rays of 
it shine into the darkness of our earthly 
world. The world can progress on its 
blood-drenched way only if the leading 
men are determined to be guided by 
the spirit of Christian responsibility. 
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A CHURCH iS BORN A TENT was raised recently on a lot in the Linc 


Park area of Bethlehem, Pa. No revival effort this, 
IN BETHLEHEM PA. marked the temporary home of a promising new cc 
: gregation. Former Chaplain Charles F. Holland 
directing the work for the Pennsylvania Ministerit 
Board of Home Missions and the ULC Board of Am 


ican Missions. Above, he conducts a worship servic 


Starts Church in a Tent below, a Sunday school class. 


Former U. S. Navy Chaplain 
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orgia-Alabama Lutherans Pay 


16,358 Toward World Action Quota 
By D. L. Heeiar 


LUTHERAN WorLD AcTION is going over 
e top in Georgia-Alabama Synod in a 
$ way: With a two-year quota of a little 
ss than $20,000, the treasurer already has 
ceived $16,358, Eight of the 32 congrega- 
tions have paid in 
full, or exceeded, 
their two-year 
LABAMA quotas, and 10 
other congrega- 
tions have paid in 
full, or exceeded, 
eir quotas for one year. The Church of 
e Ascension, Savannah, Dr. C. A. Linn 
stor, is gradually approaching the 200 
r cent mark on the two-year quota. 
THE Women’s Missionary Society also 
S gone over the top in the triennial ob- 
tive. Goal for the synodical society was 
500 and the treasurer has sent $1,744 to 
e WMS treasurer of the ULC. The June 
ecial for home missions has been over- 
id. The goal of $300 has been paid in 
ll, and the missionary society of Church 
the Ascension, Savannah, sent in an ad- 
tional $154. The statistical report shows 
increase of 10.6 per cent in the active 
2mbership during the past year. 
REDEEMER, ATLANTA, the Rev. John R. 
okhoff pastor, has installed a new altar 
il in the chancel. During the month of 
ly while the pastor was away on vaca- 
n the pulpit was filled by Dr. G. Z. 
upp, retired Lutheran minister from 
mnsylvania, now living with a daughter 
Marietta, Ga. 
THE Rev. Parti Wanperc, who grad- 
ted from Southern Seminary, Columbia, 
C., last spring, and has been ordained 
the Texas Synod, has accepted a call 
St. Luke’s Church, Thunderbolt, near 
vannah. The congregation recently pur- 
ased a parsonage which is being oc- 
pied by Pastor Wahlberg and his bride 
only a few months. Mrs. Wahlberg is a 
ter of Pastor David F. Conrad of Christ 
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Church, Birmingham, Ala., and-a daughter 
of Dr, F. L. Conrad, secretary of the North 
Carolina Synod. 


Keisler to be Carthage Chaplain 


New chaplain and professor of Bible at 


Carthage College is Dr. E. B. Keisler. He 
succeeds Dr. Reidar Thomte, who goes to 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, as pro- 
fessor of philosophy. 


For 15 years before entering the armed 
forces as a chaplain 
Dr. Keisler was pas- 
tor of the Church of 
the Redeemer, New- 
berry, S. C. Here he 
also served as part- 
time teacher of reli- 
gious. education in 
Newberry College. 
Dr. Keisler is a 
graduate of Lenoir 
Rhyne College and 
Southern Seminary. 
He has a master’s de- 


gree from Wofford College, Spartanburg, 
S. C., and a doctor’s degree from Temple 
University. He has also done graduate 
work at Biblical Seminary, New York City. 


Sunday Schools Forced to Close 
Because of Infantile Paralysis 


By Joun EB, DEHAAN 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS, which reached se- 


rious proportions in the Minneapolis area 
early in July, made a deep cut in Sunday 
school attendance from the start and by 
the first of August practically every Sun- 
day school in the Twin-City metropolitan 
- area was closed voluntarily. While scat- 


tered cases dotted the 


MINNESOTA entire state and a few 


‘communities suffered 


more extensively than others in Minnesota, 
it appeared that the siege would probably 
reach epidemic proportions in North Da- 
kota. Central Conference. Lake Camps 
scheduled for the first two weeks in Au- 
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gust had to be curtailed because of the 
number of cancellations of registration. 
Plans for a single camp to accommodate 
the older young people were carried 
through for the second week. 

WuiIte SUNDAY SCHOOL activity fell to a 
minimum, Pastor Paul L. Wetzler of the 
synodical Stewardship Committee was 
pushing preparation of two new pieces of 
literature on the adventures of “Mr. Stick- 
man” (see Mr. Stickman Comes from Min- 
neapolis, THe LprHeran, Nov. 21, 1945) 
with which to implement the program of 
the every member visitation in the Sunday 
schools. One of these is “Mr. Stickman 
Spills the Beans,” the other “Mr. Stickman 
Says All Aboard.” 

WITH THE GRADUATION of the class of 1946 
at commencement exercises, Aug. 9, North- 
western Seminary, Minneapolis, brought to 
a conclusion its wartime schedule and 
will resume the prewar schedule with the 
opening of the new term on Sept. 17. Of 
the eight members of the class, one has 
chosen to take further studies, the others 
have all been called to definite fields of 
service. Members of the class are: George 
A. C. Bischoff, David R. Belgum, Archie N. 


Campbell, Willis J. Forsyth, Franklin 
Heglund, Paul W. Funk, Robert S. He 
and Hector Magalee. 

The Rev. Anton H. Belgum, Drisc 
N. D., father of one of the gradua 
preached the baccalaureate sermon at 
Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, Aug. 4. 
Edwin Moll gave the commencement — 
dress at St. Mark’s Church, Aug. 9. 
ordination service for four of the yor 
men was held at St. John’s Luthe 
Church, Minneapolis, Aug. 11. 

On the evening of September 26, the F 
William H. Cooper will be installed 
professor of Old Testament theology, 
Northwestern Seminary. He is the | 
of Dr. Frederick E. Cooper, who 
notable service in the building of L 
Park congregation in Milwaukee. 
brother, Dr, Charles M. Cooper, is p 
fessor of Old Testament in the Philad 
phia Seminary. 

THE HOSTEL for Japanese-Americ 
conducted by the Board of American 
sions and the Women’s Missionary Soci 
in Minneapolis has been closed and 
property turned over to the Lutheran W 
fare Society of Minnesota which is est: 


GRADUATES of Northwestern Seminary, Aug. 9, are (back row, left to right) Robert S. He’ 
David Belgum, George A. C. Bischoff, Archie N. Campbell, Franklin Heglund. (Front row) Hex 
C. Magalee, Willis J. Forsyth, Dr. Paul H. Roth, seminary president; and Paul W. Funk 
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The Luthe 


(PICAL of vacation church schools conducted in many parishes throughout the ULC is this one 
St. John's Church, Emmaus, Pa., where the Rev. Paul F. Spieker is pastor. Enrollment was 148, 
th 31 on the staff. School is supported entirely by freewill daily offerings and costs about 
ven cents per day for each child. Ages range from 2 to 13 years 


shing a nursery home for the new-born 
uildren of unmarried mothers. All equip- 
lent that might be useful to the new in- 
itution will remain in the building but a 
rge quantity of bedding and other un- 
eeded materials have been turned over 
» Miss Martha Akard, hostel superin- 
ndent, for use in the girls’ school in 
apan. Miss Akard, who conducted this 
smarkable service, was hostess to some 
200: Nisei to whom the hostel gave tem- 
orary shelter and helped to find more 
ermanent housing in the Twin-Cities. She 
ow returns to Japan under the Board of 
oreign Missions for the reopening of the 
rls’ school at Kumumoto over which she 
resided for 30 years prior to the war. 

REDEEMER CuHuRCH, Livingston, Mont., 
urned its $5,000 mortgage June 30. This 


gnalizes the complete freedom from debt 


tained by the mother church of the 
mod in Montana for the first time in its 
istory. The congregation is celebrating 
s 40th anniversary. 

First Cuurcu, Billings, Mont., has ren- 
vated the interior of its parsonage at a 
st of $300. 

Hoty Trinrry Cuurcn, MHoldingford, 
finn., has voted to purchase a parsonage 
| the same block with the church. The 
mgrezgation has subscribed approx- 
nately $1,300 toward the cost. 

Hoty Triiry, Superior, Wis., is com- 
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pletely renovating its properties at a cost 
of nearly $10,000. 

Pastors W. P. Gerberding of St. Paul 
and T. S. Rees of North St. Paul had 
prominent places on the program of the 
convention of the Manitoba Synod at Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan. Pastor Gerberding 
represented the Board of Foreign Missions 
in the commissioning of Miss Elizabeth 
Hartig, registered nurse, as a missionary 
to India. Pastor Rees functioned for the 
Parish and Church School Board in the 
commissioning of Miss Eleanor Gillstrom 
as educational missionary for. Western 
Canada. 

Dr. J. J. Raun of the seminary faculty, 
after several months in the Glen Lake 
Sanitarium, has responded so well to 
treatments that he has been permitted to 
return to his home. After two serious 
operations, he has shown a remarkable 
“comeback.” 


Kilgen organ needed 

A year ago St. Paul’s Church, Farrell, 
Pa., purchased a Kilgen organ. In transit, 
two sets of stops and a few other parts 
were lost and cannot be replaced. Any 
congregation having a Kilgen to sell—or 
in a position to dispose of any organ hav- 
ing stops usable in a Kilgen—would do 
well to communicate with the Rev. Arthur 
H. Blank of Farrell. ; 
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New 
MATERIALS 


Audio-Visual Aids 


IN YOUR CHURCH 


35mm Single Frame 
Black and White SLIDE FILM 


LIFE: OF «Sty PAGE 


Roll 1—Early Life 
Roll 2—First Missionary Journey 


Roll 3—Second Missionary Journey 
Roll 4—Third Missionary Journey 


Roll 5—Journey to Rome 


$3.00 each 


New Aids 
For Teaching 


with MOTION PICTURES 
CATHEDRAL FILMS 


Twelve 35mm single frame black and 
white Slide Films on Their Excellent 
Sound Motion Pictures 


Approx. 35 Frames, each. 
$2.50, each slide film 


Provides opportunity to review motion 
picture for greater teaching efficiency. 


Set of 5 — $12.50 


Now Available 
through 
CATHEDRAL FILMS 


FIVE 'HYMNSTRIPS" 


Six hymns on each slide film. 


$2.00 each. Set of 5, $7.50 | 


For better congregational or group sing- 
ing. Excellent for Sunday and Weekday 
School groups. Helpful in hymn memor- 
izing. : 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


SVE Model AAA Tri-Purpose Projector, now .................--2...2.-.- $76.75 


Recommended for use in large classrooms and small auditoriums. With single and double 
; frame slide films and 2” x 2’ slides. 


Write Audio-Visual Aids Department 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago II, Ill. 


610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Columbia 3, S. C 


The Luthera 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
ret CAI ARICAL CGEMINARY 


National Repentance Advocated 

Dr. C. Franklin Koch, executive secre- 
ary of the Board of Social Missions of the 
Jnited Lutheran Church, suggested at Fre- 
nont, Nebr., that Secretary of State 
3yrnes admit to the Paris peace confer- 
nce that the United States is selfish, sus- 
cious, and has economic and imperial- 
stic ambitions. 

Speaking at union services opening the 
4th annual Midland Assembly for Church 
Vorkers at Midland College and the 66th 
nnual convention of the Nebraska Wom- 
n’s Missionary Society, Dr. Koch termed 
epentance and forgiveness as basic needs 
f the world. 

“Both individually and nationally,” he 
eclared, “we should confess and repent 
f our part in the present world situation. 
f Mr. Byrnes were to approach the Paris 
ace conference with the statement that, 
nm behalf of the United States, he wished 
0 confess our selfishness, our suspicion 
f others, our ecoromic and imperialistic 
mbitions, and ask for the forgiveness of 
he other participating nations, we might 
Ye surprised at the number of representa- 
ives of these nations who would join in a 
imilar confession and plead for forgive- 
ess.” 


lississippi Meets Benevolence; 


lome Mission Surveys Planned 
By H. Brent SCHAEFFER 


FOR THE SEVENTH consecutive year, Mis- 
issippi Synod has met its benevolent 
uota in full, Mr. W. H. Seefeld, treasurer, 
eported at the synod meéting, July 23-25, 


in Trinity Church, 
MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson, Miss. The 

easurer also re- 

orted more than half of the Lutheran 

Vorld Action quota for 1946 had been 

aid. Another offering will be received 
luring the Reformation season. 

The synodical Women’s Missionary So- 

iety also met during the convention in 

‘inity Church. Both organizations had 
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full representation from the parishes. 

In the synod meeting, a program of sur- 
vey and evangelism was adopted, centering 
in St. John’s congregation, Louisville, in 
1947 and in Grace congregation, Laurel, in 
1948. Surveys of Tupelo and other cities 
are being planned. 

A new parsonage has been built recently 
by Grace congregation, Laurel, and the 
building of a new church in Jackson and 
new parsonages in the Burns and Wins- 
ton-Attala parishes will be started as soon 
as building conditions permit. 

Dr. C. A. Linn, president of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod, was the representative of 
the ULC. In addition to the presentation 
of the work of the Church he preached at 
one of the evening services. 

OFFICERS ELECTED for 1946-47 are: Dr. H. 


40,000 COOK BOOKS 
Fourth edition now on sale. All Tested Re- 
cipes. Price 40 cents—Three for $1.00. Write 
for wholesale rates. Ladies’ Aid, Grace 
Lutheran Church, 29 Lackawanna Avenue, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


URGENTLY NEEDED! 


Full time children’s worker at River Crest Pre- 
ventorium. Call Phoenixville 751 or write Supt. 
River Crest Preventorium, Mont Clare, Pa. 


Visitors to the Catskill Mountains 
are invited to 


Christ Lutheran Church 


Center at Ann Street 
ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK 


The Chief Service ... 11 A.M. 


M. Luther Sievert, Pastor 


Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 


28th Avenue South and East 31st Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PASTOR—Carl Il. Bartsch, D.D. 
Assistant—Rev. Raymond Johnson 
ANNOUNCES SUMMER SCHEDULE 
OF SERVICES DURING JUNE, JULY 
AND AUGUST 
Two Services 9:00 and 10:45 A.M. 
Church School 9:00 A.M. 
CELEBRATION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
First Sunday of each month 9:00 A.M. 
First Wednesday, 8:00 P.M. 
WELCOME TO OUR SERVICES 
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Brent Schaeffer, president; the Rev. O. M. 
Morgan, vice-president; W. H. Seefeld, 
treasurer. Appointments made: W. E. 
Glenn, archivist; Mrs. D. L. Luckey, sec- 
retary for Children of the Church; Mrs. 
F. R. Epting, representative for THe Lu- 
THERAN; the Rev. O. M. Morgan, Luther 
League adviser. 

Synop will meet next year with Luther 
Chapel congregation of the Burns parish 
April 12. ~ 


ew York City 


Visitors always welcome at 


THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

BROADWAY AND 93RD STREET 
Sunday Services at 11 A. M. 

HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


Hamma Divinity School 


Establishec in 1845. 


An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 
eatalogued library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1946-47 opens on Sep- 
tember 10. 


Courses leading to the degree of B.D. and 
S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 

Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


Church Organized at Chapel Hill, 


State Brotherhood Raises Funds 
By Cuartes A, PHILLD 


A CONGREGATION of 32 charter membe: 
has been organized at Chapel Hill, se: 
of the University of North Carolina, unde 
the leadership of Dr. D. P. Rudisill. 
well-located lot was purchased throug 


the generosity of Lutheran friends i 
Cherryville, and the gathering of func 
for erection of a church building is beir 
sponsored by the North Carolina Luther 
Brotherhood. The congregation was 01 
ganized formally July 21. 

Mrs. H. Ciirton Deat has been name 
principal of the Konnarock Trainir 
School, Konnarock, Va. She has been a 
active worker in Holy Trinity Churc 

Hickory, and in tt 
® synodical Women 
ay Missionary  Societ 
She is now preside1 
of the Western Cor 
ference Missionary Society. 

THE syNODICAL Women’s Missionary Sc 
ciety will hold its annual convention Sep 
1-3, at Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickor 
Speakers include the Rev. Royal E. Leshe 
director of evangelism for the ULC Boar 
of Social Missions; Dr. George H. Rhode 
Miss Ethel Emerick, Miss Catherine Stire 
walt, Mrs. Lewis Bowers, Mrs. L. E. Black 
welder, and Mrs. J. Rankin Parks, III. 

J. Russett Boces and Stafford Swin, 
recent graduates of Southern Seminar: 
were ordained in Mt. Calvary Chure! 
Claremont, July 14. Dr. P. E. Monro 
president of Lenoir Rhyne Colleg 
preached. Dr. J. L. Morgan, president | 
North Carolina Synod, conducted the serv 
ice. Pastor Boggs began his work in tl 
Liberty parish, and Pastor Swing becan 
assistant to Dr. P. D. Brown of St. Johr 
Church, Salisbury. 

THE SUMMER scHooL for church worked 
was held Aug. 25-31, at Lenoir Rhyne Co 
lege. Speakers included the Rev. Willie 
Avery, enlistment secretary for the Pari 
and Church School Board; Dr. Jo) 
The Luthe 


chmidt of the Southern Seminary faculty, 
nd the Rev. David Cooper, Kannapolis. 
astors L. C. Bumgarner, 
ewis Thornburg, China Grove; and H. P. 
Vyrick, Charlotte, were director, dean, 
nd registrar of the school. 

Tue Rev. Hoxe H. Rircum, until recently 
astor of a mission in Watauga County, 
as accepted a call to Daniels-Grace par- 
sh. He began work there July 15. 
North Caroitina State Luther League 
eld its annual convention in Macedonia 
hurch, Burlington, Aug. 7-9. Miss Mabel 
eagle of Lincolnton presided. 


lhio Synod Passes Half-way Mark 


in World Action Two-year Quota 
By Herman L. GImBert 


Mansrietp—Lutherans in the Synod of 
Ihio have already given 55.3 per cent 
f their two-year quota for Lutheran 
Jorld Action, the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert, 
irector of LWA for the synod, reported. 
The two-year goal is $330,000 on which 
1e sum of $182,803.68 already has been 
received in cash offerings. Un- 
YHIO paid pledges. for the synod’s 
four conferences total $48,787.57. 
Then added together the figures show 
lat $231,591.25 or 71.7 per cent of the goal 
as been given or pledged. 
Tabulated by conferences, Ohio’s LWA 
yntributions appear like this: 


Conference Cash Pledged 
SISTA ssyscscacsccse! $ 48,174.50 $ 5,591.50 
Seber og. 3 is 28 50,399.54 27,338.25 
UGHETN .........ceice 39,081.91 12,170.18 
FERECTR  .n.3ssseccosve 45,147.73 3,687.64 
BN sacs ccconssnn sess $182,803.68 | $48,787.57 


lungarian Church to Celebrate 


Oldest Hungarian Lutheran congrega- 
on in America will celebrate its 40th 
rthday, Sept. 22. Already men, women, 
id children of First Hungarian Church, 
leveland, Ohio, the Rev. A. M. Leffler 
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Concord; J. 


pastor, are hurrying preparations for the 
event. * 

Members of the church council are 
pushing a program to increase baptized 
membership from slightly over 500 to 1,000 
by Sept. 22. A children’s choir of 100 
voices has begun practicing for the anni- 
versary festivities. 

Ladies of the altar society met July 17 
to make Hungarian “seashell noodles.” 
They anticipate feeding 1,000 people at the 
anniversary banquet. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
gro 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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DECEASED 


Joseph B. Baker 


Dr. Joseph B. Baker, 69, vice-president 
of the ULC Board of Foreign Missions, and 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church. York, Pa., 
for 20 years, died Aug. 8, at his home in 
York. 

A native of Lititz, Pa., he was graduated 
from Gettysburg College in 1901, and was 
ordained by the East Pennsylvania Synod 
in 1904 following graduation from Gettys- 
burg Seminary. His alma mater awarded 
him an honorary doctorate of divinity in 
1920. 

Dr. Baker has served on the boards of 
both the seminary and the college at Get- 
tysburg. His term on the Board of For- 
eign Missions would have expired in 1950. 


in Virginia— 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 

Salem, Virginia 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


to the church and cleray 


4, COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y- 
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Dr. Baker’s first call was to St. Peter 
Church, North York, which he serve 
from 1904 to 1906. This was followed b 
pastorates at St. Paul’s, Newport, Pa., fc 
three years; St. James’s, Gettysburg, fc 
13 years; and Zion, Indiana, Pa., for fou 
years. He became pastor of St. Matthew’ 
York, in 1926. 

He was a member of the North Count 
Ministerial Association and was the authc 
of three books. 

He is survived by his wife, Rena; thre 
daughters, Mrs. R. A. Forgie of Enola, Mr 
Stanley Hoffman of Somerset, and Mr 
Walter Hill of Gettysburg; a son, Liev 
tenant Joseph J. Baker; his stepmothe 
Mrs. Annie Baker of Chambersburg; thre 
sisters, Mrs. Frank Gibble, Mrs. Jaco 
Dommey and Mrs. Paul Seaber, all « 
Lititz; a half-sister, Mrs. Clarence Neal « 
Chambersburg; a_ half-brother, Fran 
Baker of Lancaster; and five grandchildre: 


Harriet C. Horn 


Mrs. Harriet Chisolm Horn, widow « 
Dr. Edward Traill Horn who was professc 
of missions and ethics at the Philadelphi 
Seminary from 1911 to 1915, died Aug. 1 
at her home in Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, P 

The daughter of the late Mr. and Mr 
Robert G. Chisolm, Mrs. Horn was bor 
Nov. 10, 1861, in Charleston, S. C. 

Her husband served for four years : 
Christ Church, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; 21 yea: 
at St. John’s Church, Charleston, 5 .C 
and 14 years at Trinity Church, Readin 
Pa., prior to his assignment to the sem 
nary faculty. ) 

Surviving are two sons, Prof. Robert | 
Horn, vice-president of Muhlenberg Co 
lege, and Dr. Edward T. Horn, for 30 yea’ 
a missionary to Japan and now profess’ 
of religion at Muhlenberg College; ai 
two daughters, Miss Harriet E. Horn, ; 
assistant editor of THz LuTHERAN, and Mi 
Mary G. Horn, who for a number of yee 
was employed by the United Luther) 
Publication House. 

Also surviving are 20 grandchildren, | 
whom four are clergymen, one is in t 
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hiladelphia Seminary, and another is in Article IV. Strike out the last sentence 
ollege preparing for the ministry, and 30 - the irae ueiedas which reads, i 
is i alance of each such congregation contri- 
oo bution shall be credited to the individual 
account of the member serving such con- 
gregation and shall be increased by the 
interest credits thereon,” and substitute 
in lieu thereof the following: — 
“The balance of all such congregation 


Jension Plan Amendments contributions shall be pooled and after 


the completion of each fiscal year shall 
The Article dealing with Amendments be credited in equal amounts to the in- 


u the Contributory Pension Plan requires cividual accounts of the members who in 
hat any amendment to said plan must be that year have remitted the full member 
ublished in three issues of the official contributions and whose congregations also 
hurch organ at least thirty days prior to have remitted their full payments for that 
re general convention at which action year and such amounts shall be increased 
rereon is taken. by the interest credits thereon. 

Notice is herewith given to the Church that “In the event that no payment or only 
1¢ following amendments will be submitted to a partial payment on account of the con- 
1e Cleveland Convention by the Board of Pen- gregation contribution has been made for 
ons and Relief. a given year by a congregation, the mem- 
Article I (B). Strike out the word ber on whose account such congregation 
Ministerial.” The Article would then contribution should have been made shall 
ead: —- not be entitled to share in the aforesaid 

“The term ‘Pension Board’ shall mean allocation for such year and any such par- 
he Board of Pensions and Relief of the tial payment less the charge for adminis- 
Inited Lutheran Church in: America.” tration expenses shall be carried forward 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 
IN CHICAGO 


Consider the need for trained Christian Workers ... A real 
opportunity for World service. Our. two-year Bible Training 
Course including Missionary and other specialized subjects 
is growing in popularity with young men and women 
throughout the country. Radio opportunities open to students 
—develop talent through Gospel broadcasts. 


Interment was in Charles Evans Ceme- 
sry, Reading, following services Aug. 19 
1 Church of the Ascension, Mt. Airy. 


Free Tuition 


No tuition charge for subjects taken. Books are not expen- 
sive and part-time employment easily covers low room and 
board costs. Coeducational. Classes day or evening. Ask 
Rev. oo fay Blegen about GJ training. Fall term starts Oct. 14. 


Write today for Course Subjects and full ‘particulars. 
Address — Dean Blegen 
\ Suite 1201 19 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 3, linois 
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as a credit on the contribution of such 
congregation for the succeeding fiscal year 
or years, and in the year when the con- 
tribution of' such congregation has been 
completed, the member shall be entitled 
to participate in the allocation of such 
contributions for such later year subject 
to the requirement of the payment of his 
own member contribution for that year. 
“In the event that the member has not 
paid his full member contribution for a 
year and his congregation has paid its 
full congregation contribution, the mem- 
ber shall share in the allocation of the 
congregation contributions for the year in 


WANTED 


Lutheran Pastor, a member of the staff of the 
United Lutheran Publication House, needs a 
small house or apartment for family of three. 
If you have anything, or know of anything, in 
or near Philadelphia, please communicate with 
Rev. Norman Berner, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, or Phone Pennypacker 5-2321. 


MENEELY 
BELL CQ. 


. 22 RIVER ST. 
TROY, No Vo 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN 


GREETING CARDS 


tit lpocaal por pessoal wee, ODT sponta ot 


etmas 

Congratulations, “Good. 
Coen "Sympathy folders True Christian sent ments. 
exquisite card has some distinctive touch which gives 
qe ec appeal. There should be a BIG demand in your 
aeerorariaee for these cards, Bos bottom econ jure our 
ents large all-year-round Write TO-DAY for com- 
Bisco een e SCRIPT RE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Philadelptia, Pa. 
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the proportion that the payment whic 
he actually made for the year on his mer 
ber contribution bears to his full memb 
contribution.” an 

Add to Article XIV. “No Amendme: 
to this constitution shall have the effe 
of altering or modifying any previous cor 
tract between the Pension Board and an 
member or congregation except by the ex 
press consent of such member or congré 
gation.” 

Add to Article XI. “In addition to suc 
sums as may be available under the Cor 
tributory Pension Plan, all members sha 
be entitled to the benefits of the origin: 
pension plan.” 

Add to Article XII (C). “No provisic 
contained in this article shall be inte1 
preted to permit any funds or benefi 
arising out of the original plan funds 1 
accrue to the contributory plan or funds 

The first and third amendments are sug 
gested by the Board of Pensions and Relie 
the second by the mandate of the Min 
neapolis Convention of the Church, tt 
fourth and fifth are suggested by tt 
Executive Board. Harry Hopces 


ULC Calendar 


AUGUST 

30-Sept. 2. Luther League of Ministerium 
Pennsylvania, St. Luke's “Church, Readin 
8 P.M. | 

SEPTEMBER 


1-3. Women's Missionary Society of Nor 
Carolina Synod, Lenoir Rhyne Collec 
Hickory. 


Official Notice of 15th Biennial Convention 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
Notice is hereby given that the Fifteen 

Biennial--Convention of The United Luther 

Church in America will be held in the Mu: 

Hall of the Cleveland Auditorium and Stadiu 

East 6th and Lakeside Streets, Cleveland, Oh 

beginning October 5, 1946. 

The Opening Service will begin at 10 A. t 

E.S.T., on ea lunday: October 5, 1946. 

: W. H. GREEVER, Sec 


Women's Missionary Society Convention 
The Triennial Convention of the Wome 
Missionary Society will be held in the Willi 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 3-7, 1946. 


F / 6 SMALL MAPS (30x 231") 
e The Exodus from Egypt 


Palestine During Period of Judges 
Political History of Israel and Judah 


WESTMINSTER Great Empires of Israelite Times 


Palestine During Ministry of Jesus 


The Journeys of Paul 

Printed on cloth, with site indexes 
on each map. Set of 6, with tripod, 
$15.00; without tripod, $10.50 


12 LARGE MAPS (61"x 44”) 


The Exodus from Egypt 

Palestine During Period of Judges 
Political History of Israel and Judah 
Great Empires of Israelite Times 


Palestine’ During Ministry of Jesus 


The Journeys of Paul 


full color The World of the Patriarchs 


Great Empires During the Sojourn in | 


reproductions Egypt 


Canaan Before Israelite Conquest 


h Palestine in Biblical Times 
From the Maccabean and Herodian Palestine 
R World at Birth of Jes 
WESTMINSTER Rem tera, ree 
Printed on paper backed with cloth. 
HISTORICAL ATLAS Sets of 4 in wall rack, $59.00; 8 in 
wall rack, $106.00; 12 in wall rack, 


TO THE BIBLE $155.50 


Write for prospectus, giving complete details and prices 


THE WESTMINSTER 


HISTORICAL ATLAS TO THE BIBLE 
Edited by G. ERNEST WRIGHT and FLOYD V. FILSON. 33 full 
color relief maps in halftone. 77 photos and drawings. 114 
pages, 11” x 15%2”’. “Magnificent.’’—Philadelphia Record. $4.00 


THE WESTMINSTER 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


By JOHN D. DAVIS. Completely revised and rewritten by, 
HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN. Based on’the universally accepted 
“Davis’ Dictionary. Completely up to date. 16 pages of maps, 


At. all bookstores 


THE 145 line drawings. 680 pages, 6%” x 914”. “Unsurpassed.” 
WESTMINSTER Dr. Daniel Poling. $3.50 
PRESS 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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in CONCLUSION 


BRAVE, TRUE WORDS were spoken by 
Bishop Hans Meiser of Germany at the 
recent meeting of Lutherans in Sweden. 

Bishop Meiser was one who resisted 
the Nazis from the beginning. When he 
visited the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in 1936, he had al- 
ready had one experience of being ar- 
rested by the Hitler government. 

Men such as Meiser and Niemoeller 
are seeking to bring the people of Ger- 
many to a mood of penitence. That is 
the first stage in spiritual rebirth. 

Their road is difficult. They need the 
encouragement and help of Christian 
brothers in all lands. 


“You MUST BELIEVE ME that I have 
come here with a deep feeling of grat- 
itude and am now deeply moved that 
I can be here and hear these words,” 
said Bishop Meiser in response to the 
welcome spoken by Archbishop Eidem. 

“You cannot imagine how I have 
missed the broken relationship in the 
past years. We know of so much in- 
justice that has been done by our peo- 
ple, and we could not hinder it. We 
fully realize that the collapse of the 
Hitler regime was possible only through 
the terrible destruction which had to 
come. We have documentary evidence 
now that, should Hitler have been vic- 
torious, the real difficulties of the 
Church would have just begun. 

“We tremble at what would have 
followed, if Hitler had won. With the 
collapse there came a real religious ex- 
perience. It was evident among our 
people. Never before were the churches 
so crowded. Now we must place our- 
selves before the judgment of God. We 
dare not confess the faults of others, 
but only our own. We accept all this 
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as the judgment of God because ou 
nation treated the Jews as we did. A 
our own churches burned and were de 
stroyed, we remember that the Germa 
people first set fire to the Jewish syn 
agogues, 


“Now NATIONS ARE DIVIDED, but w 
Christians dare not allow that whic! 
has divided the nations to diyide th 
churches. We are in condemnation wit! 
others for the catastrophe which ha 
come to us. We did speak and trie 
to awake the conscience of our people 
Some day we hope to publicize th 
steps which we took and the protest 
which we made. For us the difficul 
question has been and still is, how fa 
can the church go in causing the deat! 
of the tyrant. 

“Is this the way of Lutheran ethics 
We could not have settled this questio1 
finally though we could have spoke1 
more and more, but I do not believ 
that this would have made any differ. 
ence in the outcome. 

“Certainly we knew of some of th 
terrible conditions which prevailed it 
our own concentration camps. Som 
knew much more than others. Now wi 
must come to a full realization of hov 
we can repent and ask God to forgive. . 


“T CANNOT MISS THIS opportunity t 
thank you for all that you have alread; 
done for us. Now love alone can hee 
the broken ties. 

“We on our part are prepared t 
make all amends necessay to restore - 
real Christian fellowship. We can onl 
ask that you will forgive the wrong 
which we have committed.” 


Shon Kah 


The Luther 


Enlisting Others 
by being 


Ambassadors for Christ 


Every Sunday School has the prob- 
lem of combating absenteeism as 
well as the discovery of prospective 
members. Attaining this two-fold 
objective is the purpose of the 
AMBASSADORS FOR CHRIST 
ENLISTMENT PROGRAM, pre- 
pared by The Parish and Church 
School Board. 


- Class Ambassadors and Community 
Ambassadors are appointed and by 
means of personal calls they enlist 
‘others for the Sunday School. 


The AMBASSADORS FOR CHRIST 


ENLISTMENT PROGRAM is not a 
limited program. Its duration is de- 
termined by the Sunday School. Some 
schools are planning to use the pro- 
gram throughout the year, while 
others are planning to use it for 
shorter special periods. 


However you plan to use it, the pro- 
gram is an excellent way of sustain- 
ing the enthusiasm of Rally Day. 


Ask The Parish and Church School 
Board how your school can best use 
the AMBASSADORS FOR CHRIST 
ENLISTMENT PROGRAM. 


These materials are available for use in conjunction with the 
Ambassadors For Christ Program. 


Ambassador Buttons 
Prospect Cards 


Enrollment and Attendance Charts 
Folders and Tracts 


For complete information on these supplies write to 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


’ 


610 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia 3, S. C. 


GETTYSBURG 
COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1839 


Fully Accredited Coeducation 


A College of liberal arts 
and sciences for young men 
and women. 


\/ Reserve Officers 
Training Corps 

V A Friendly Campus 

VV A Competent Faculty 

V A Christian College 


For Additional Information Consult 
Henry W. A. Hanson, D. D., LL. D., President 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


